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NOVEL QUESTIONS OF THE AGE. 
Ovr age is bringing out some remarkable questions, of 
which no one was dreaming twenty years ago. In 


| those quiet days, we heard little of nuisances hurtful to 


public health ; and had any one been told that he had 
2 good ground of complaint against a neighbour, on 
account of a glue-work or an open sewer, he would 
probably have only been surprised. Society was then 
content to suffer under any miasmata that arose in the 
ordinary course of things amid a crowded population. 
How different it is now-a-days, when smells and smoke 
are the objects of their several parliamentary crusades, 
So no one at that time thought of 


to bring up his sons in ignorance and disorder, though 
what he did was manifestly equivalent to hounding 
out a set of savage animals to prey on society. 
That this right is now rather peremptorily challenged, 
is tolerably well known. Look into Frederic Hill’s 
book on Crime, and you will find a serious proposal 
to make fathers responsible for all the losses incurred 


| by society in consequence of the larcenies of their 
| children, and in efforts made to reform their man- 


ners at the and Perth 


Academies. 


Parkhurst, Pentonville, 


One of the most remarkable of the newly turned up | 


questions refers to the individual’s right to besot him- 
self. At no time up to the present could any doubt 
have been intimated on this subject. Had the question 
been but propounded ‘in our hot youth, when George 
the Third was king,’ what merriment it would have 
given rise to! Gentleman and commoner alike, nay, 
perhaps, the respectable parson himself, would have 
scouted the idea. There was a belief, indeed, that too 


, much drink did harm, and that many, especially of 
| what were then called the lower orders, drank too 
| much ; and sometimes one heard a stray philanthropist 


bewailing these facts. But the evil was generally 
regarded only as one of the common ills that flesh is 
heir to, and to which we were therefore called on to 
submit with resignation. 

Different now, when benches of magistrates, acting 
at their own discretion, are continually cutting off 


| licences, and the legislature finds itself in a manner 


| as we may, there is no denying that this is a course of | 


compelled to restrict the hours during which public- 
houses shall be open. View the expediency of the case 


| procedure which takes its rise in the opinions and 


wishes of a certain portion of the community. It is 
undoubtedly an effort of society to reduce an evil with 
which it has long been afflicted. Possibly an indiscreet 
one; in which case, it will be more or less a failure. 


Price 13d. 


But certainly a dictum of society. And its being so is, 
we think, a remarkable and interesting fact in the 
character of our age. 

To many, we are well aware, it appears altogether 
detestable, as being at once an interference with private 
rights and liberty, and an attempt to effect by mecha- 
nical, and necessarily vexatious means, that reform 
which can only be well accomplished by general moral 
improvement. These objections sound well; but it isa 
nice point to decide where the compromise we make of 
individual rights when we enter society should end, and 
we suspect that the serviceableness of mechanical means 
of reformation can only be determined by experiment. 
If there be a majority of society, which says: ‘We will 
not allow you by your gross tastes to keep public- 
houses in existence at all, since they corrupt many who 
might otherwise lead temperate and respectable lives,’ 
we do not see how an indifferent minority is to present 
an effectual opposition. And if it be found that the 
shutting up of public-houses on a particular day does 
abate the notable public symptoms of intemperance for 
that day, or the closing of them entirely does in a great 
measure extinguish these symptoms throughout the 
whole week, we do not see how the said majority can 
be prevented from taking those steps, if so inclined. 
How the facts really stand on these points, is not the 
subject we have at present to deal with; but we may 
express our entire and unhesitating faith in the statistics 
which shew that there is a connection between the 
facility of obtaining liquor as to both place and time, 
and the consumption of that liquor, and all the usual 
consequences thereof. If this be a truth—and the 
influential part of society is now or shall become sen- 
sible of it—we conceive that a narrowing of that 
facility, down to its total abolition, is far from being 
an improbable course of events. 

For the present, all is problematical ; but while the 
struggle of the question is going on, we may make a 
few remarks on the commercial interest concerned. 
One cannot, of course, but feel for the industrious man 
who is threatened with the loss of his little trade; and 
even for the capitalist, whose larger concern, the dis- 
tillery, may some day be left unproductive on his 
hands. Grant the hardship to them, and let it not be 
spoken of with any approach to levity. But let it be 
remembered, that there is a larger public interest con- 
cerned on the other hand. ‘Those who are engaged in 
any branch of the liquor-trade, should well see how 
questionable is the permanence of a system involving 
so much misery to mankind, and which many believe 
to be as much a cause as an effect of the moral depra- 
vity connected with it. ‘They should set their houses 


in order, and at least be contriving so that, if fall they 
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must, they shall destroy by their fall as little of their 
realised means as possible. They ought to be on 
the constant outlook for other and better methods of 
employing their time, their industry, and their money. 
Let them not be too easily carried away by the idea, 
that what they do live by, they ought to live by, or 
that they have any vested right in the dealing of per- 
dition to the bodies and souls of their fellow-creatures, 
for most undoubtedly there is no solid ground for the 
soles of their feet in these ideas. ‘The most moral 
of trades is liable to decline under changes of taste 
and of fashion; and it is the duty of those who 
suffer by such changes, not to sit down and cry 
how hardly they are dealt with, but to try the next 
best course of remunerative industry which is available 
to them. 

The time has now come, indeed, when many besides 
them should look out for changes affecting their occu- 
pations and means of subsistence. In the simple fact, 
that money spent in any sort of extravagance or dissi- 
pation is now known to be money lost, not merely to 
the spender, but to the community, we see a revolu- 
tion which must sooner or later lead to new relations 
in business. The spendthrift has lost one great pro- 
tection to his self-respect, in knowing that he does no 
real good to anybody more than to himself. In the 
assurance that the millions spent annually on intoxi- 
eating liquors are millions utterly lost to the com- 
munity, since the industry devoted to producing these 
liquors had to be sustained out of the products of other 
industry, the unthinking multitude itself has received 
a correction which cannot fail to tell upon its conduct. 
There are probably other trades that may find the 
frost of this truth of political economy. There is a 
growing tendency in society to act upon principles 
established on a scientific basis, and there is no saying 
how far this may go, or what forms it may ere long 
take. So let the ministers of idle luxury and sensual 
indulgences of all kinds be warned. 

There is another consideration which we would, with 
all delicacy and good feeling, bring before the minds of 
those engaged in making and selling liquors. They 
cannot but own that their industry is injurious to man- 
kind. They are men, and cannot but feel concerned to 
think that such is the case ; and some uneasiness must 
therefore rest in their secret minds regarding their 
occupation. Now, if they are forced out of this line of 
life, and forced upon some course of industry which 
comports with the good of their fellow-creatures, there 
will assuredly be a cessation of the uneasy and self- 
reproaching feeling which has hitherto harassed them, 
and very probably they will have cause to rejoice that 
they were compelled to bring their interests into 
harmony with those of their neighbours, and thus 
secure a more agreeable store of sensations. If 
such compulsion have in it aught of hardship, it is 
hardship of a kind by no means new, for many 
are the instances of men being driven to do that 
which redounded to their own advantage, and bless- 
ing afterwards the necessity which they at first 
deplored. 

Our leading idea must now be recalled and brought 
to a conclusion. In all of these novel questions, it is, 
we think, comforting that we see men acting more and 
more in large combinations, towards certain results in 
which society is proposed to be largely affected. The 
movement thus appears to us to connect itself with an 


advance in civilisation—the condition in which the 
individual undoubtedly loses the most, but in which 
his gains go infinitely beyond his losses. 


THE GREAT GRAB COLLECTION. 


Sir Gupcron Gras was as well known in the 
fashionable and dinner-eating coteries of the West 
End as the statue of Achilles or the Duke of York 
in bronze. The Grab equipage, with its bright buff 
panels, brilliant with the blazonry of the Grab arms, 
revolved in Rotten Row with the regularity that 
became a recognised huminary of the aristocratic 
heaven, beyond the pale of which all is sheer obscu- 
rity. Sir Gudgeon was no parvenu of yesterday— 
made by a breath. He could claim a lineage at least 
as ancient as that of any of his contemporaries 
and compeers. Whether he sprang from that branch 
of the Grabs who came over with the Conqueror in a 
rather considerable body, or whether he was a scion 
of that still more ancient stem which flourished 
anterior to the Norman invasion, and whose antique 
root is lost in the dim distance of the Scandinavian 


solitudes, is more than we can take upon ourselves | 


to determine; but he was a Grab of the purest and 
best blood, with the ancestry of a thousand years at 
least at his back. The passage of the centuries which 
had shed the halo of antiquity upon this noble family, 
had served also to endow it, in all its branches, with 
immense wealth. The Grabs, however, being a tough 
and long-lived race, it chanced with Sir Gudgeon, 
as it has chanced with many of them, that he 
came late in life into the possession of his enormous 
riches. For fifty years of his existence did Sir 
Gudgeon play the part of a younger brother—which 
means simply that he played no part at all. But the 


envious clouds at length rolled away, just as he had | 


reached that period of life which philosophers have 
designated as the age of wisdom. 
the scene, he felt the imperious necessity of distinguish- 
ing himself at once; but, unfortunately, the fates, who 
had been liberal of money, had been less indulgent to 
Sir Gudgeon in the personal and spiritual qualifica- 
tions indispensable to whomsoever desires to elicit the 
admiring commendations of mankind. Sir Gudgeon’s 
accomplishments were not of the brilliant order— 
even his warmest friends admitted that his qualities 
were rather of the solid kind, calculated more to win 
the esteem than to excite the astonishment of his 
intimates, In this difficulty, he would have never 
succeeded in distinguishing himself. But fortune, ever 
kind to her chosen children, benevolently threw in 
his way a guide, philosopher, and friend, in the 
person of Hawker Slawker, Esq.—a gentleman about 
town, a man of interminable accomplishments, of 
unimpeachable taste, and of infinite good-humour, 
who, conceiving an ardent affection for the million- 
aire, consented to attach himself to his person and 
interests, from motives of the purest, most refined, 
and most delicate class. It was under the wing of 
the gentlemanly Slawker, who was at home in every 


capital of Europe, that Sir Gudgeon made the grand | 


tour; and it may be fairly inferred, that it was owing 
to the liberal ideas of that gentleman, and the pains he 
had taken to instil them into the mind of his patron, 
that the baronet returned to England, after an absence 
of three years, a confirmed virtuoso, and something 
more than an incipient collector. 

The first undertaking of Sir Gudgeon on his return, 
was the erection of a mansion in the West End, not 
very remote from the territory of Belgravia. The 
fashionable world thought at first that he was going 
to marry, and managing mammas laid their plans 
accordingly ; but as the mansion rose rapidly into 
view, the truth gradually crept abroad—namely, that 
it was intended for the reception of purchases made 
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on the continent, which were to form the nucleus of a 
collection of works of art, of objects of virtu, and 
monuments of antiquity, to the completion of which 
the leisure and the large means of the proprietor would 
be liberally devoted. Wardour Street felt a throb in 
its dingiest recesses, and blessed itself at the glad 
tidings, whilst a sunny smile beamed in the face of 
dustiest Soho: there was a sudden stir in their dampest 
cellars and mouldiest repositories—rusty gauntlets 
and breastplates began to glitter again—gods, grown 
green with verdigris, gave up their oxide coatings, and 
shone once more in naked and native brass—fagots 
of reeds from Plumstead marshes, dried, stained, and 
polished, headed with pointed flints and fishbones, and 
suddenly metamorphosed into Indian arrows, ranged 
themselves in fantastic devices on wall and window— 
the sword which Cromwell wielded at Dunbar once 
more left its sheath, and volunteered to become any- 
body’s private property for ‘only twenty guineas ’— 
his battered helmet, dented with musket-shot, asked, 
with wide-open mouth, for seven pounds ten—and the 
watch he wore, by which the bold regicide timed his 
acts, its brazen entrails laid bare to view, aspires 
to be transformed by any one who has faith enough, 
into a five-pound note. Vases of Roman manufacture, 
and filled with Roman coins, are dug up by Irish 
labourers in the course of excavating new sewers; 
and Soho, having received the treasure, is ready to 
dispense them at the most modest remuneration. Cor- 
reggios crawl forth from their crypts, and startle the 
peripatetic connoisseur with such a blaze of correggio- 
sity as strikes him speechless—Rembrandts, black as 
Erebus, and smelling of liquorice—Raphaels in rags— 
and Titians, Tintorettos, and Domenichinos, in every 
stage of ruin and dilapidation—all at once assert 
their claim to be restored to the admiring gaze of 
the lovers of the beautiful, and beseechingly solicit the 
consideration of the friends of art and of humanity. 
Gold is the real magician, typified by the dark-browed 
slaves of Aladin’s wonderful lamp. At the instigation 
of the ‘round red gold,’ Sir Gudgeon’s mansion rose 
like an exhalation, startling by its suddca apparition 
the pedestrian who, after a short absence, returned to 
the spot so lately but a blank of building-ground. So 
soon as it was duly aired and ventilated, and the pro- 
fessors of upholstery had done their spiriting, and Sir 
Gudgeon had settled himself in the house, then came 
the important business, the accomplishment of the 
grand object of its erection. To describe this as it 
actually proceeded, would be to write a volume of 
details, monotonous in their recital, however extra- 
ordinary some of them might be in fact. We should 
have to portray the indefatigable Hawker Slawker, 
Esq., despatching his agents, or galloping himself 
hither and thither in search of indispensable specimens 
of indispensable masters, in order that the collection 
might not be wanting in chronological connection, 
We should have to be present at the morning levees 
of Sir Gudgeon, held in the banqueting-room, under 
the presidency of Slawker. We should have to 
record the persecutions of which that gentleman was 
the subject on the part of ambitious dealers who, 
having Michael Angelos or Raphaels to dispose of, 
would fain have obtained access to the undivided ear 
of Sir Gudgeon, and the temptations with which they 
assailed him in order to accomplish that object. We 
should have to make ourselves a party to alliances 
double, triple, and quadruple, entered into between 
those who had the ear of Sir Gudgeon and those who 
had it not, for the uncertain and speculative advantage 
to be derived from the monopoly of that organ for a 
single morning. We should have to narrate the 
history of the celebrated Grab Claude; how that 
Hawker Slawker, Esq., received an intimation from 
his old friend and comrade Signior Sellini of Bologna, 
that the Marchese di Pocoscudi, having failed in a 


macaroni speculation, became unexpectedly hard up 
for cash, and was compelled to part with it to the 
highest bidder ; how that Slawker, upon the receipt of 
this good news, held a secret conference with Sir 
Gudgeon, and immediately afterwards set off express 
for Bologna, whence he returned six weeks after, 
triumphantly bringing the Pocoscudi Claude along 
with him, which became from that time forth the 
great Grab Claude, enriching the collection by its 
unrivalled splendour at the cost of a paltry fifteen 
hundred, and a trifle, not worth mentioning, of travel- 
ling expenses. We should have to recount, too, the 
story of the magnificent Titian, a replica of the cele- 
brated Peter Martyr, which hung in the Oratory, and 
which was bought by Sir Gudgeon at the instigation 
of Hawker Slawker, Esq., from little Blower, who had 
picked it up in Venice for an old song, but who knew 
well what he was about, and would part with it but 
for a house in Euston Square and a cheque for a 
thousand guineas; but who, when the bargain was 
completed, generously handed the cheque over to 
Slawker, as an acknowledgment of his gentlemanly 
conduct in the business. We must pass these and 
such-like details, however, merely remarking that the 
demands of the Great Grab Collection had a visible 
effect upon the market, which for a time assumed a 
brisk and lively look, reminding one of a dustman in 
his holiday suit. 

There is something absorbing and fascinating in the 
pursuit of the liberal arts, whatever be the mode 
the individual adopts for its prosecution; the appetite 
of your collector invariably grows with what it feeds 
on; and it is not to be wondered at, therefore, that in 
the course of a few years the accumulated gatherings 
of Sir Gudgeon had become too great even for the 
lordly mansion he had prepared for them. But he was 
not to be defeated in his plans by any trifling obstacle 
of that sort; he bought from the crown a lease of a 
plot of ground adjoining—commenced the erection of 
a couple of wings to the mansion—laid out the new 
grounds in walks, lawns, ponds, and shrubberies—and 
began the building of temples, hermitages, grottos, 
and aleoves—each one of which, in its turn, might 
serve as the receptacle of fresh stores, artistic, archz- 
ologic, and curious. Soon, beneath the umbrage of 
the groves that begirt the massive dwelling, the 
graceful forms of nymphs and fawns in snowy marble, 
contrasting with the burly bulk of satyrs black in lead, 
or glistening greenly in bronze, rose on lofty pedestals, 
or couched retiringly in shady corners ; while, in arbour 
and grotto, busts of the celebrities of the gone ages 
glared coldly at each other from their damp niches. 
Meanwhile, in grand proportions, spread the new wings 
of the mansion, designed on the plan of a vast museum, 
and intended to afford accommodation for rarities of 
every obtainable variety. Sir Gudgeon, flattered with 
the general eulogiums bestowed upon his taste and 
judgment by the increasing circle of his friends, daily 
inspected the work, and, with Slawker at his elbow, 
urged on its completion. Already, awaiting the hospi- 


tality of the unfinished galleries, monster packing-cases | 


from distant climes found obscure lodging in temporary 
sheds; marvels and miracles of industry and ingenuity 
from India, China, and Japan; mummies from Egypt, 
statues from Greece, vases from Etruria, mysterious 


carvings from Central America; everything rare from | 
everywhere came flocking to swell the glories of the 


Great Grab Collection. As the building drew towards 
completion, Sir Gudgeon felt with secret pride that he 
was at length on the point of distinguishing himself 
beyond any of his name and race; but as his heart one 
day dilated at the thought, while Slawker was con- 
gratulating him on the triumphs they had already 
achieved, a sharp and sudden pang shot through that 
piece of cartilage, and the baronet, turning pale, sank 
down speechless upon a case of embalmed crocodiles 
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from the banks of the Nile. A few minutes later, he | the disinterested Hawker Slawker, Esq., had figured 
lay motionless upon his gorgeous bed of down, staring | conspicuously. Among other things, it came out—at 
with agonising glare upon the superb hangings of gold | first as a faint and uncorroborated rumour, but at last 


and crimson, and soon had all the notorieties of the 
faculty in consultation around his couch. Not one of | 
them could get a word out of him; and, in fact, poor 
Sir Gudgeon never spoke more. He passed under- | 
ground before many days had elapsed; and then, in| 
the inevitable course of things, all his rare and multi- | 
tudinous gatherings were doomed by his executors to | 
pass under the hammer. From some unaccountable | 


as an established and indefeasible fact—that the Poco- 
scudi Claude was not a Claude at all, but a plant of 
Slawker’s planting; that both the Signior Pocoscudi 
and his Claude were nothing more than suppositiens, 
ingenious creations of the fanciful Slawker, who, 
having occasion to visit the continent just at that 
time, had hit upon that romantic and picturesque 
mode of rendering his temporary exile from home 


cause or other, it happened that Hawker Slawker, Esq., | peculiarly profitable. As for the picture itself, it was 
disappeared simultaneously with the demise of the | painted in a garret in Charlotte Street—hired by 
;| baronet, and was never heard of more—at least not | Slawker for the express purpose—by young Pannel, 
in connection with the posthumous proceedings in | who was ready to-morrow to commence a fac-simile of 
reference to that munificent patron of the arts. | it for anybody disposed to sport twenty pounds on the 
It was curious to note the phenomena which attended | speculation. It came out, also, that the replica Titian, 
the sudden dispersion of the Great Grab Collection. | the glorious Peter Martyr, was the undoubted offspring 
The first was the invasion of the mansion, premises, of a young French artist, who had copied it abroad, 
and grounds by a well-known fashionable auctioneer, | and left it with his landlord in hypothecation for 
with a staff of clerks and a pretty numerous brigade of | meat, drink, and lodging, and not being able to redeem 
porters and myrmidons. The whole of them acted | it, had allowed its head to be eaten off; and thus it 
evidently under the direction of a bilious-looking | came into the possession of the imaginative Blower, 
gentleman in black, who might have been the heir-at- | who had thought it his duty (to his family) to shed 
law, or who might have been only his agent. Their | around it the charm and the mystery of the most 
united activities, in conjunction with those of the | imposing fictions he could invent. The best of it was, 
printer, in the course of a few months produced the | the little fellow professed to believe it a genuine Titian, 
catalogue—an octavo volume of considerable bulk in a | in spite of all evidence to the contrary, and actually 
brilliant yellow cover, and which, selling for five shillings, | bought it again, to prove his sincerity. As, however, 
served as a card of admission even to the most secret | it was knocked down to him for something less than 
penetralia of the mansion for those who purchased | the cost of the frame, he incurred no great sacrifice. 
it. Among those who thus invested their cash, if we | It is said that he confidently expects to do business 
are to judge from facial characteristics, a very con- | with it again on a future occasion. 
siderable preponderance were of the Israelitish race,| It took twenty-one days to disperse the Great Grab 
and nine-tenths of them were men well known about | Collection to the four winds of heaven—twenty-one 
town as auctioneer’s disciples, who passed the best part | days of rapping with an auctioneer’s hammer was the 
of their lives in listening to his persuasive eloquence, | grand climax of Sir Gudgeon’s distinction. During 


each oratorical climax—denoted by a genteel tap with and fluently by a certain section of society—and that, 


his ivory hammer—in marginal figures bearing a 
financial signification. 

During the month that the Great Grab Collection 
continued ‘on view,’ the groves and grottos, the shady 
walks and the retired alcoves of Grab Hall, were 
haunted by these unwonted apparitions, who, without 
scruple, penetrated everywhere, and laid sacrilegious 
hands on the choicest treasures, weighing them in a 
prophetic balance of pounds, shillings, and pence. For 
their especial accommodation, a large round tent was 
pitched upon the lawn, where sherry and soda-water 
were sold in small quantities, and being condensed 
into ‘ coblers,’ were drank to toasts strictly commercial, 


| 
| and in recording the particulars of his discourse at | the whole of that period, he was talked about loudly 


and not always complimentary to the memory of the | 


departed Sir Gudgeon—as a reminder of whom a 
huge black hatchment looked down upon the marquee 
from the centre of the carved pediment which sur- 
mounted the fluted columns at the grand entrance 
of the building. Day after day pilgrims of various 
character, and in very various costumes, flocked to 
gaze upon the wonders now offered to their competi- 
tion: their horses filled the stables till the stalls ran 
over, and the steeds had to be tethered in the shrubbery; 
and their vehicles, of every capacity and complexion, 
lined the avenue that led from the lodge-gate. 

When at length the sale came on, it would have been 
worth the while of a man of observation to have insti- 
tuted a comparison between the opinions of the friends 
of the late Sir Gudgeon, as they were expressed under 
the different circumstances of sitting at his hospitable 
board, while his tickled ear drank in their rapturous 
expressions of admiration, and of the same persons 
standing beneath the eye of the auctioneer, and pro- 
nouncing their sentiments on the same subjects in 
terms translatable into hard cash. Revelations, not 
very flattering to the judgment of the deceased, were 
made with regard to one or two transactions in which 


as all the world knows, is fame; but at the close of 
that period his immortality was at an end. ‘The house 
is now gutted and deserted; and since the hatchment 
over the entrance has grown dusty and undecipherable, 
the name of Sir Gudgeon Grab has been seldom named. 
The Great Grab Collection has already passed into 
oblivion ; or, if it be remembered at all, is remembered 
only as an example of a species of hallucination, 
valuable, it may be, as affording some remarkable 
illustrations of the principles of profit and loss, but of 
no other practical utility whatever. 


KIND THOUGHTS FOR BALAKLAVA. 


| Ir is almost worth while to undergo some of the disasters 
| and horrors of war, to see how finely the noble and 

generous feelings of those at home become developed 

thereby. What a scene is now being presented! In 
what former war of ours did kindness ever gush forth 

as it is now gushing? And see how generously the 
love of the Old Country is shewing itself in India, in 
| Canada, in Australia, where contributions are forth- 
| coming in aid of those who have been destined to a 
| less ‘merry Christmas’ than Englishmen are wont to 
look forward to. Nor do we hereby lose or lessen one 
| whit our inborn right, as bold Britons, to grumble and 

abuse as much as we like. We can castigate Earl A 
| for doing this, and Earl B for not doing that; and 
| Duke C for delaying the execution of another project, 


and Sir James D for conducting a fourth proceeding 
clumsily ; and the Financier for not counting how much 
money he has in his strong-box. We may do all this; 
but having had our ‘innings’ at grumbling, we set to 
| work heartily, look round about us, see whether any 
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of our brave fellows have been left too heedlessly to | 
shift for themselves, consider whether we can help | 
them, form plans for rendering them help, and forth- 
with set about realising the plans in a right active and 
cheerful spirit. And one of the best qualities of the 
movement is, that we forget just now whether some 
are English, some Scotch, some Welsh, some Irish; 
and in so forgetting, we get rid of an immense mass of 
narrow and miserable feeling, useful for very little, 
mischievous for very much. 

A few persons seem to imagine that, as England is 
a wealthy country, the national Exchequer ought to 
provide promptly for all the needs of our combatants 
abroad, and that there is something mean and paltry 
in thus permitting the private means of individuals 
to be appealed to. But there are two points here to | 
be taken into consideration. The English military | 
laws treat the common soldier too much as if he were | 
a mere machine; the distance between officers and | 
privates in rank and privileges is immense; the 
money-pay of the private is an insignificant trifle, 
insomuch that, if anything goes wrong in the com- 
missariat department, the poor fellow is at once thrown 
out of resources. The recent letters from the Crimea | 
have shewn that officers, though they have had to pay 
pretty smartly for necessaries and comforts on many 
occasions, have bought them occasionally ; whereas the 
common soldier must either have these necessaries 
and comforts given to him, or go without. He could 
as easily ‘spend half-a-crown out of sixpence a day,’ 
as make purchases at the prices we have recently 
heard about. It is just possible that, by and by, our | 
statesmen may set about considering whether it may 
not be more just and more profitable to treat the 
common soldier as a citizen than as a machine; but it 
is not in the midst of war that a whole system can be 
suddenly changed; and therefore those at home may 
consistently entertain Kind Thoughts for Balaklava, 
without anything derogatory to the dignity of the 
country. Another consideration is, that the unexpected 
nature of the events in the Crimea may well have 
overset some of the calculations of those who had to 
plan and conduct the operations. The astonishing 
achievements at Alma, Balaklava, and Inkermann ; the 
unforeseen necessity for wintering in the Crimea; the 
fearful storm of 14th November—a storm for which 
there is no known parallel in the Black Sea—all were 
calculated to play sad work with the supply of 
barracks, huts, hospital-stores, food, and clothing; and 
it is more as a question of time than of national means 
that the matter has been taken up so energetically in 
private circles. 

Of the funds of money subscribed, every newspaper 
reader can judge for himself. The country which can 
raise L.80,000 as a testimonial to a Railway King, and 
L.80,000 to acknowledge the services of a Free-trader, 
may well afford L.300,000 or L.400,000 for a Soldiers’ 
Fund, a Widows and Orphans’ Fund, a Crimea Fund ; 
and so forth. But it is the private efforts of indivi- 
duals that are so remarkable, and in some instances so 
oddly appropriate. 

Of course, the great point is the supply of food ; and 
the newspapers tell us how enormous is the supply 
required for many thousands of soldiers and sailors. 
Even the fitting-out of one single ship makes a for- 
midable demand upon the resources at our arsenals. 
The screw line-of-battle ship Cesar, of 90 guns, just 
started on its career of service from Portsmouth, took 
out simply as the provisions for the crew for thirteen 
weeks—4 tons of spirits and wine, 34 tons of bread, 17 | 
tons of beef, 17 tons of pork, 1} ton of oatmeal, 9 tons 
of peas, 10 tons of flour, 1} ton of raisins, 7 tons of 
sugar, tea, and cocoa, 1} ton of vinegar and lemon- 
juice, 16 cwt. of suet, 7 cwt. of preserved meat, 5 ewt. 


of mustard and pepper, and a few minor articles. 
When war became certain, in March last, the Treasury 


issued a minute to the commissariat department, 
authorising a supply to the troops of malt liquors, 
preserved potatoes, chocolate, coffee, tea, sugar, rice, 
and Scotch barley ; these articles were to be in addi- 
tion to the ordinary rations of bread and meat; they 
were not to be given, but to be supplied at wholesale 
prices. There were provided about 65,000 gallons of 
porter, 3000 gallons of pale ale, 50,000 lbs. of preserved 
potatoes, 10,000 lbs. of chocolate, 80,000 Ibs. of coffee, 
8000 lbs. of tea, 100,000 Ibs. of sugar, 200,000 Ibs. of 
rice, and 10,000 Ibs. of Scotch barley for broth. We 


have since met with ample notices of the quantities of | 


food required for the Crimea: how that the French, 
from the baking-establishment at Eu, sent out at one 
time 9000 chests of biscuits, weighing 500,000 kilo- 
grammes, or 1,100,000 lbs.; how that a contract was 
signed early in December for 500,000 lbs. of preserved 
boiled beef for our own forces ; and so on. 

But these are government affairs. What we have 
more especially under notice, are individual wants and 
individual attempts to supply those wants. Some of 
the letters from officers and soldiers are sad, some 
ludicrous, in relation to their cupboard comforts. One 
officer writes: ‘There is not a blade of grass to be 
had. The whole of these plateaux and hills are covered 
with thistles only; and where the other covering of the 
earth goes, I know not. The hay-rations for a charger 
is reduced to 6 lbs. daily. Under these circumstances, 
horseflesh is cheap; and sundry presents are being 
continually offered by one man to another of a “deuced 
good pony,” which are seldom accepted.’ Another 
writes: ‘To-day a vessel arrived from Constantinople 
laden with edibles, and she at once opened her hatches 
to the public; but when I went on board in the even- 
ing, all was gone, save a little tobacco and a firkin or 
two of butter. The latter was -nct sold, because the 
owner would not retail less than 60 lbs. at a time. 
Picture a subaltern, in light marching-order, with a keg 
of butter 60 lbs. weight!’ A third says: ‘We have 
eaten up everything edible within the precincts of the 
little angle of which we maintain possession by force 
of arms: the hay has been consumed, the vegetables 
have been consumed, the grasses have been consumed 
—nay, the very leaves have been boiled for food, and 
the vines used for fuel ; the cattle and sheep have been 


consumed ; and we are now masters of a huge camp as | 
sterile as a rock, and from which the last vestige of | 


shrub or tree will soon disappear under the camp- 
kettle. Weare fed by Balaklava alone; thence comes 
our daily bread. It has to be carried out day by day. 
We draw our hay, our corn, our beef, our mutton, our 
biscuits, spirits, and necessaries of all kinds, from 
beyond sea.’ The object of this officer is in part to do 
justice to the commissary-general, who has to supply 
the troops under such immense disadvantages. 

It is pleasant to see how the commissariat deficiencies 
have been, or are proposed to be, supplied. One noted 
pastry-cook says, that if our sporting gentlemen and 
country squires will send to London all the game they 
kill, he will prepare and pot it, and so transmit a 
capital store of potted game as a present to the Crimea. 
The ladies in one of our western counties endeavoured 
to supply a store of plum-puddings for a Christmas 
dinner to the troops; with what success we have not 
heard. We have lately seen, in some of the London 
shops, large cakes of a very tempting-looking kind, 
with a Christian name stamped on one side, and 
Alma, Balaklava, or Inkermann, on the other; and 
we strongly suspect that these are destined to find 
their way to the Crimea. A Scotch nobleman has just 
chartered a bark, and has laden it with barley-meal, 
oatmeal, porridge-pots, table-beer, carrots, potatoes, 
salt, butter, cheese, fish, hams, groceries, wines, spirits; 
and an Edinburgh professor has enabled him to add a 
useful stock of medicines and appliances. The wealthy 


'‘ owners of crack pleasure-yaclits have, in more than one 
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instance, made their yachts serviceable as carriers of 
useful commodities to the Crimea. Let us write down 
tobacco at home at leisure, if we think it ought to be 
written down, but as a little of the Virginian weed is 
often meat and drink to men suffering hardships abroad, 
this is not the time to be chary of it to the troops; 
consequently, a London cigar-dealer has sent out as a 
present cigars to the value of two hundred and fifty 
guineas ; and we have just heard of a person who, not 
being in circumstances to effect anything very impos- 
ing, has sent out a box of common pipes, each filled 
with its due share of ‘ shag’ or ‘ returns.’ 

The clothing of the troops, like the provisioning, 
depends of course upon the exertions of the govern- 
ment; and these exertions, say what we may about 
delays, certainly appear to be formidable. The Minister 
of War has lately stated, that the first supply of warm 
clothing for the declining months of the year reached 
the Crimea on the 17th October; and that the stores 
sent out in the Prince, which was so unfortunately lost, 
comprised 35,700 pair of woollen socks, 53,000 woollen 
shirts, 2500 watch-coats, to go over the ordinary great- 
coats, 16,000 blankets, and 3750 rugs. These, with 
the articles before sent, made up an amount of 150,000 
pair of socks, 100,000 woollen shirts, 90,000 pair of 
flannel drawers, 80,000 pair of woollen gloves, 40,000 
railway-wrappers, 40,000 waterproof-capes, 40,000 fur 
coats, and 12,000 pair of seal-skin boots—all of which 
come under the designation of warm clothing, beyond 
the general articles of soldiers’ uniforms. And since 
then the quantities prepared have been immense. We 
hear of an order for 50,000 fur helmets, with flaps to 
cover comfortably the neck ; of 50,000 pea-jackets and 
leather overalls; of 70 seal-skin coats, lined with fur, 
sent out by the Prince Consort as a present to the 
officers of a regiment of which he is colonel; of water- 
proof campaigning-sheets, each large enough for a 
soldier to wrap himself in when lying down on damp 
ground; of 400,000 dozen of hare and rabbit skins 
being required for linings and capes, and cuffs of 
various kinds; of 44,000 suits of complete winter- 
dress, supplied by one firm in one contract. And then 
come the voluntary stores. A great London clothier 
offered to make winter clothing for the entire forces, 
without any profit to himself, engaging only to be 
repaid the cost of materials and the wages of labour. 
The ladies connected with the family of a great iron- 
master industriously set about collecting a store of 
most useful minor articles of clothing and hosiery, and 
sent them out as a present; and two Southampton 
ladies solicited gifts of lint, linen, knitted comforters, 
muffatees, warm caps, furs, flannel, worsted stockings, 
list slippers, gloves, books, lucifer-matches, newspapers, 
pens, ink, paper, envelopes, and a number of other 
useful articles; and we have very little doubt that 
these have long since reached the Crimea. 

Still more striking are the voluntary exertions in 
respect to the sick and wounded. It is all very well to 
have ambulances; but if they are at Eupatoria when 
they are wanted at Alma, their usefulness becomes of 
little account. It is all very well to send out surgeons 
and hospital-stores; but if the stores are at Varna 
when the wounded are at Scutari, the wounded have 
little to thank us for. It is all very well to pack up 
hospital-stores with other things in a fine ship; but it 
is not well to place them underneath all the shot, and 
shells, and powder, and heavy stores in the hold. The 
luckless Prince could not leave her hospital-stores at 
Scutari, on the way to the Crimea, because they were 


quite buried beneath the heavier cargo; and hence the | 
medicines became the prey of Neptune, as well as the 


other contents of that noble ship. There have been, 
unquestionably, abundant supplies of medicines, and a 


strong corps of surgeons; but they were not always at | 


the right places at the right times. Here we are at 
once reminded of those noble gentle ladies, who, leaving 


home, relations, friends, comforts, luxuries, congenial 
associations, intellectual pursuits—who despite of rank, 
and birth, and fortune, and taste—left our shores to 
go and tend the poor wounded soldiers, to dress their 
wounds, administer comforts, cheer their spirits, and 
talk to them of the old folks at home, whom they might 
perhaps live to see again. It was on the 23d October 
these ladies left England ; and after the Boulogne fish- 
women had rendered their homage, by carrying the 
baggage gratuitously from the steamer to the railway 
—and after the Boulogne hotel-keeper had rendered his 
homage, by gratuitously entertaining them—the ladies 
and nurses, about forty in number, set off for the East, 
and arrived at Scutari the very day before the terrible 
battle of Inkermann, which speedily made a demand 
upon them for the full measure of their powers and 
abilities ; each put on her apron and band, inscribed 
with the words ‘Scutari Hospital,’ and set to work 
bravely in her heroic, self-imposed task. Fifty others 
have since followed; and it was a kind act for an 
English clergyman to go out and read to the poor 
fellows while on their sick-beds ; and it was kind in 
a member of parliament to sit by the bedsides, and 
write letters for them to their friends at home. And 
when Miss Nightingale wrote to say that they were | 
short of lint and bandages, it was kind in a London 
firm to offer to receive gifts of old clean rags, and to 
take all the trouble incident to transmitting them to 
the Crimea; and how the firm were overwhelmed with 
letters and applications, let the columns of the Times 
declare. 

When the men at Scutari were sufficiently free from 
pain to be able to read, and when those at the Crimea 
were sufficiently free from hard work to have a bit of 
time to read, many of them longed for a book or a 
newspaper. When this want became known at home, 
offers came in from all quarters. One publisher offered 
to give a hundred small volumes; another made a 
similar offer ; while others tended aid on a still larger 
scale. The brother of one of our popular London 
favourites busied himself in collecting books from 
anybody or everybody who could and would spare, and 
packing them off to the East; while the General Screw 
Steam Shipping Company added kindness to the other 
kindness, by conveying such things for nothing. When 


| Messrs Peto and Brassey sent out a staff of men to do 


that extraordinary piece of work—make a railway in 
an enemy’s country, to aid us in besieging that 
enemy’s fortress—they sent out Bibles and Prayer- 
books, and other books, and a minister of religion to 
render services in his own particular way. Then the 
soldiers who may be neither making a railway at 
Balaklava, nor lying sick at Scutari, may yet wish to 
write home to friends, and they may possibly be glad 
of a few postage-stamps: so thought a kind man, who 
thereupon sent out fifty pounds’ worth of postage- 
stamps, transmitted to the commanding-officers of all 
the regiments, to be distributed as far as they would go 
among the men. And then we have heard of a lady 
who wished to render aid in some such way, but whose 
means were not so strong as her wish; but as she had 
a photographic apparatus, and skill in using it, she 
bethought her of producing a number of photographic 
views and portraits, which her friends eagerly bought 
up; and the fund thus raised enabled her to carry out 
her original intention. 

If our soldiers should have to pass the winter in the 
Crimea, and should huddle into their wooden huts and 
barracks during the long dark evenings, what are they 
to do for lights; what sort of candles, or lamps, or 
lanterns, could they use, that would bear the rough usage 
and precarious exigencies of such a situation? This 
question has been answered in a remarkable way ; 
another example of Kind Thoughts for Balaklava. The 
proprietors of Price’s Patent Candle-works—the great 


| concern whose establishment was noticed in a former 
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number of the Journal—wished to aid in the sub- 
scriptions now and lately going forward, but could not 
exactly determine in what manner. It then occurred 


the company, that the large lanterns which they 
| had been in the habit of supplying to the govern- 
ment emigrant-ships, might be turned to great use 
in the soldiers’ tents and huts—as these lanterns give 
a strong, steady light, are not liable to break, and 
can easily be converted into a substitute for stoves. 
It was then determined that the company would 
subscribe L.300, and individuals connected with the 
company another L.300, and that the sum thus 
obtained should be appropriated to the making of 
lanterns and candles, as a present to the Crimea army ; 
and the whole were despatched to the East in the 
| course of a very few days. As the company reckoned 
nothing beyond the cost-price of the materials, and as 
the workmen at the factory with one voice refused to 
receive any wages for making these lanterns and 
candles, it was calculated that the L.600 worth really 
represented L.1000 worth at the ordinary market-price. 
But this is not all. The number of persons employed 
by the company at their various establishments is 
so large, that the daily wages are said to amount to 
L.300 ; and the men unanimously made an offer of one 
day’s pay each, to make up L.300 as the nucleus of 
another fund to provide for another cargo of lanterns 
and candles ; and we find that in such a spirit is this 
matter taken up, that already there is a whisper, that 
‘if we have more than enough to give a stove and a 
lantern to each English hut or tent, the excess shall be 
sent out to General Canrobert for the use of the 
French.’ 

The mention of ‘stoves’ here reminds us of the pro- 
bable wants of our army encamped in winter on such a 
bleak spot as the region between Balaklava and Sebas- 
| topol. One of the officers writes: ‘There is a great 
scarcity of fuel—nothing, indeed, of the kind but what 
the men can grub up of roots and twigs from stunted 
oak to boil their kettles; and green bushes make but a 
sorry fire.’ And the Times’ correspondent said in one 
of his letters: ‘Pray never lose sight of the fact, as 
| you sit over your snug coal-fires at home, that fuel is 
| nearly all gone here, and that there are savage fights, 

even in fine weather, among the various domestics 
for a bit of shaving or a fragment of brushwood.’ 
As soon as the news of the terrible hurricane of 
| 14th November reached England, all the loss seemed 
loss indeed; for it had not occurred as being possible, 
that the bits of wreck would be cherished as firewood. 
Yet such appears to have been the case; and the 
officers and men really considered this supply of wood 
as no contemptible set-off against the sad calamity of 
the day. But it would not pay to wreck a ship every 
day or two as a means of obtaining firewood, and so 
fuel must be provided from other quarters. Ship-loads 
of coal are going off from Malta to the Crimea, and 
presents of coal have been sent from England—a 
Glasgow baronet has lately sent out 500 tons. When 
the Candle Company made their decision concerning 
the emigrant-lanterns, it was borne in mind that those 
lanterns can, by a few slight alterations easily made, 
be converted each into a cooking-apparatus, such as 
will in half an hour bake a piece of meat or boil a 
pint of water. Messrs Wilson, in a circular addressed 
to the proprietors of the company, say: ‘It is possible 
that coal, wood, and charcoal may have reached the 
camp in considerable quantities; but the weightiness 
of all these for burning in sufficient quantities, in any 
way in which they can be burned with safety to health, 
is too great to admit of continuous sufficient supplies 
to give warmth and the means of cooking in every tent. 
What we are trying to do, and apparently with the 
certainty of success, is to make for each hut or tent a 


to one of the Messrs Wilson, managing-directors of 


men’s clothes, and to warm their feet and hands, and 
to give, at the cost of perhaps two poundweights of a 
cheap fatty material, a great deal of warmth throughout 
the whole night. The Crimea Committee are watching 
our trials of this stove with deep interest; and they 
say that if we succeed in it, as we seem to be doing, we 
shall have done almost more than can be told for the 
comfort of the troops, and indeed for the keeping many 
of them in life at all; for all the accounts agree in 
making the means of dryness and warmth the first 
necessary for the more weakly ones, first even before 
regular supplies of food.’ The printed ‘directions 
for use,’ sent out with each lantern, shew how inge- 
niously they must be constructed ; they are the lanterns, 
not the cooking-stoves, which will evidently be produc- 
tions of*greater size and pretension. ‘These lanterns 
were designed to give light only ; but for our soldiers 
in the Crimea, the following auxiliaries have been 
added, enabling them to boil water or cook a ration of 
meat when no fires can be lighted. If you want to 
boil water without lighting a fire, open the lid of the 
lantern, place your canteen on the wires at the top of 
the reflector, and the flame of the candle will boil a 
pint of water in half an hour; the canteen or vessel 
holding the water should be wiped quite dry on the 
outside before placing it over the flame. A ration of 
meat may be cooked in a similar manner, by means of 
the small round cooking-dishes with covers, which 
have been provided ard sent out with the lanterns. A 
chop or steak will be well cooked in half an hour; and 
when once put over the candle and covered up, no 
attention is required till the meat is done. Each 
lantern has been provided with the following spare 
fittings in case of breakage:—two glass-slides, one 
glass-chimney, and one steel-spring. The outer glass 
slides in a groove in the frame of the lantern, 
and can readily be replaced if fractured, without the 
use of putty.’ 

These, then, are among the many modes of shewing 
Kind Thoughts for Balaklava. 


MARETIM O. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE BLACK BAND. 


confined unexpectedly to a cell of his prison, whilst 
Walter Masterton imagined he had the run of the 
island of Maretimo—took for his liberation by the 
appointed time, we are compelled to go back some- 
what, and’ cross over once more to the mainland of 
Sicily. There, events, crowding one on the heels of the 
other, seemed to threaten disaster to all our friends. 
Already we know that the little party of night-wan- 
derers, having given way to fatigue in the chestnut- 
grove, had been dispersed—just at the very moment 
when all obstacles had been, as it were, miraculously 
smoothed away—by accident and violence. We left 
Walter, who had returned too late to his post, wander- 
ing over the heath, vaguely hoping to find some 
traces of Angela, accompanied by the terrified Josefo. 
The poor lad, as we have said, for some time was 
deprived of speech; and even when he attempted to 
answer the impetuous questions of Walter, remained 
long incapable of forming a complete phrase. 

At length it was possible to understand that Josefo 
had suddenly been awakened by the sound of angry 
voices. He had chosen to lie near the trunk of a tree 
towards the outskirts of the grove; and on starting to 
his feet, saw at some distance a confused crowd of 
persons struggling. The Englishman, his master, he 
said, fired a pistol: several knives flashed. Angela had 


‘we of candle-stove sufficient to cook by, to dry the 


risen on one knee, but remained motionless, 


Havine briefly related what steps Paolo di Faleo— | 
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‘I looked only for a moment,’ continued Josefo, ‘ and 
then crawled away on my knees. Some one followed 
me, crashing through the branches; but I lay quiet, | 
and escaped. Shortly afterwards, a number of people | 
on horseback galloped by, and I heard the lady utter | 
piercing shrieks. This is all I know.’ 

Walter at first believed that the persons who had | 
committed this outrae must be Pipo and his sons; but 
Josefo positively declared that this was not the ‘case, 
They were dressed quite differently, he said. Julio | 
Castelnuove still persisted in his opinion, that the 
relations pf some of his friends with the patriotic | 
brigands of the mountains would be of assistance in 
procuring the liberty of the prisoners. At the worst, 
he maintained, they would be compelled only to pay 
a heavy ransom. These consolations were received 
moodily by Walter, who believed that the disaster | 
had happened because of his absence, not sufficiently 
reflecting that he might have lost his freedom or his 
life had he been there to attempt resistance. 

They went back to the Villa Castelnuove. The old 
marquis and his two younger sons were astir, listening 
in amazement to the strange narrative which Bianca 
and Antonia in alternate exclamations communicated. | 
Antonio, the serving-man, who had accompanied Luigi 
Spada to Trapani, was on the watch, lest any prying | 
eyes should be there to witness the new arrival. 
‘Where is the lady ?’ he inquired anxiously, as Walter | 
and Julio entered by the garden-gate. They passed | 
by in sombre silence, and their countenances told | 
their assembled friends before they spoke that some | 
strange and unlooked-for event had occurred. 

Walter sat down, humbled and miserable, whilst 
Julio related the disappearance of Angela and her 
companions. Bianca listened without uttering a word ; | 
but her fixed eyes, pallid cheek, and parted lips, 
revealed how deeply she was moved. When she knew 
all, rising, whilst exclamations of pity and terror were | 
heard on all sides, she went and took the Englishman's | 
hand, and pressing it, said : 

‘This is but a new call on your energy and courage. | 
No blame falls on you. How much better is it to be | 
here, capable of comforting and encouraging us, than a 
helpless prisoner! Who would have known that this | 
thing had happened, had not Providence directed your 
steps to our threshold ?’ 

The frank manner of Bianca, combined with the 
reasonableness of what she said, recalled Walter to 
himself. 

‘If,’ said he rising, his breast dilating with the con- | 
sciousness of strength and indomitable courage—‘ if I 
could see the way to action, I would tread it at once. 
But what can be done? What are the preliminary | 
steps? Who can eay where the enemy is to be met | 
with? Of what avail would it be to pursue these 
mounted brigands through pathiless forests, not knowing | 
which way to turn?’ 

The old marquis, though marvellously alarmed for 
the safety of his sons, was of too fine a temper to 
dissuade them from assisting in this extreme case. 
He advised, however, some temporising. 

‘We cannot,’ he observed, ‘appeal to the government. 
All this plotting, in which ladies supposed to be best 
affected towards Naples’ (here he smiled at Bianca) 
‘are engaged—for what purpose I have yet to learn— 
would be at once put an end to. Yet it seems strange 
that the daughter of the high and mighty Marchese 
Belmonte should be a prisoner in the mountains, and 
that it should be necessary to keep the knowledge 
thereof from him of all others.’ 

‘Nevertheless, so it must be,’ said Bianca firmly. 
‘If Angela fled from her father’s power through such 
dangers as we have heard of, we have no right to 
betray her into his hands because she is in momentary 
danger.’ 

‘Then our only resource is negotiation,’ was the | 


reply. ‘It cannot be difficult to bring these villains to 
parley ; and I can conceive no object in their violence, 
save gain. We will pay the price asked.’ 

The good old man rubbed his hands in delight at the 
prospect of so pacific a solution, and then turned pale ; 
for his sons, obeying a common thought, had crowded 


round a little recess, and were counting their collection | 


| of rifles and fowlingpieces. 

‘Quiet means first, father, most certainly,’ exclaimed 
Julio; ‘but if these be not successful, any others neces- 
sary. Debate the matter in every way. I must go to 
Palermo for friendship and assistance.’ 

Ilis brothers seemed to understand what he meant, 
and nodded approvingly. He left the room, and pre- 
sently the clatter of a horse’s hoofs told that he had 
ridden away on his unexplained errand. 

Although Walter’s thoughts were chiefly absorbed 
in the threatening probabilities of the future, it is not 
surprising that the presence of Bianca contributed to 
make the time pass more lightly. He imagined that 
now he could not fail to learn, without direct inquiry, 
what was her position in the world, and studied with 
interest the manner in which she was addressed. All 
he could gather, however, was, that she and Antonia 
had been educated at the same convent; 
friendship had been formed under very peculiar cir- 
cumstances ; and that, whenever she came to Palermo, 
she passed her time in the Palazzo Castelnuove. ‘The 
news of Angela’s escape had been brought to Messina 
by a courier direct from Castellamare ; but the Princess 
Corsini had omitted to mention the circumstance of the 
letter by which Mr Buck had obtained admission into 
the villa. 

‘The trouble of explanation and apology on that 
score,’ said Bianca with some embarrassment, ‘ is 
therefore postponed.’ 

They were sitting in the garden, the young men 
and their father being closeted for the purpose of 
discussing future proceedings. Antonia was evidently 
ja complete confidante. The Englishman, therefore, 
thought he might now indirectly aim at the secret 
he so much desired to penetrate. 

* You accused me once, signora,’ he began, ‘ of double- 
dealing and art. 
trusted in you, and carried what might have been the 
letters of Bellerophon! It is now my turn to ask the 
meaning of that enigmatical epistle.’ 

‘Then you read it, though it was sealed,’ observed 
Bianca. 


Walter, at the risk of appearing to excite a romantic | 


interest in himself, was obliged to relate the perils he 
had encountered on board the Filippa. He became ani- 
mated in the narrative, and forgot to look at Antonia, 
who listened with flashing eyes, ready to take the part 
of Luigi, though he did not appear to much advantage 
in this narrative; and he forgot, also, the reason that 
had kept him silent on the catastrophe which had 
deprived them all of so many friends. An expression 
of pity and regret escaped him. 

‘Poor Luigi!’ exclaimed Antonia starting forward 
and repeating his words. 

Walter understood the mistake he had made. It was 
too late to repair it ; and, however reluctantly, he was 
compelled to describe the destruction of the Filippa. 
The desire, however, to comfort the poor pallid girl, 
who gazed at him as he spoke with eyes dimmed with 
tears, for the first time made him discover reasons not 
to fear the worst. ‘There is nothing so ingenious as 
affectionate hope. The vessel was indeed destroyed, 
he said, but it was well supplied with boats, and it 
was not likely that any of the means of safety had 
been neglected. 

‘Why, then, have we not heard from him?’ said 
Antonia in a dreary voice, wilfully, as is the custom at 


| the birth of a great sorrow, refusing to allow its growth 
‘Why has he not come to us? No: he | 


to be checked. 
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is dead ; drowned in endeavouring to do good to others ; 
and I care not what comes of you all now!’ 

So saying, she went away sobbing; and Bianca, 
surprised at this secret of love betrayed so painfully, 
followed to comfort her. 

‘Is it possible,’ thought Walter desponding, ‘that 
this enterprise can have a joyful termination? I have 
moved on, seeking an uncertain good—at first, almost 
in the spirit of a boyish adventurer; but by degrees 
tragic clouds have come over my path. Death and 
violence, and sorrow and despair, surround me. I 
have read old stories in which some single personage 
advances towards joy amidst destruction—trampling 
on the lives and fortunes of others—accepting, with- 
out remorse, the sacrifice of immortal souls—slaying 
even accidental opponents—and yet my thoughts have 
left him happy. "Tis not so in real life. What dreams 
will visit the good Paolo, even if I bring the beautiful 
Angela to make his arm her pillow! 
heart, and yearn to be disentangled from the toils of 
this adventure, or be strangled by them.’ 

No doubt the particular phase of Walter’s sentiments 
for Bianca at that period—the uncertainty he was in, 
not only as to her feelings towards himself, but as 
to his own feelings towards her—played its part in 
producing this state of discouragement. His reveries 
were interrupted by the sudden appearance of a man of 
great stature, dressed as a Sicilian peasant, who came 
from under the trees of the garden. 

‘I seem to be fortunate, Signor Englishman,’ said he, 
glancing cautiously around. ‘ Although the presence 
of the family would not have disturbed me, yet ’tis 
better that you and I should converse alone.’ 

Walter eyed his interlocutor curiously. He was, as 
we have said, remarkable by his stature, though not by 
his costume. He had long passed the middle of life, 
and scanty locks of gray hair escaped from beneath his 
red cap; but it was evident that his vigour was but 
slightly, if at all, impaired. His rugged countenance, 
marked by several scars, was nevertheless not destitute 
of a certain expression that invited confidence. 

‘What have you to say to me?’ inquired Walter, 
beginning to suspect for what purpose the man was 
present, and looking, as a measure of precaution, through 
the trees, to see that he had no followers. 

‘Fear nothing,’ said the seeming peasant, under- 
standing his suspicions. ‘We know this house is well 
guarded, and have no motive for attacking it. Your 
glance tells me that I may answer your question 
without hesitation. 
Lady Angela.’ 

‘Is she safe? Is she well?’ exclaimed Walter. 

‘Safe and well, upon my honour,’ replied the bandit, 
not reflecting that his asseveration thus supported 
could have but little weight with a stranger to Sicily. 

*‘ And what is her message ?’ 

‘That is all from her. But we have something to 
say. What will be the price paid for her liberty ?’ 

‘ Name your ransom,’ exclaimed Walter, ‘and we are 
ready to purchase her freedom at any price!’ 

‘These are generous words,’ said the bandit in a 
slightly ironical tone; ‘ but we know that Englishmen 
are generous in deeds. Speak, signor; and, mark me,’ 
he added with peculiar emphasis, ‘ offer a good price, or 
the matter cannot be arranged. Talk of guineas; and 
T shall understand you.’ 

Walter mentioned a hundred for the freedom of both 
the prisoners, but the offer was received with contemp- 
tuous silence ; two hundred—a shake of the head ; three 
hundred—a smile. 

‘I am not a prince,’ said Walter, perceiving that it 
was necessary to appear at least unwilling to bid very 
high. 

‘No: but the daughter of the Marchese Belmonte 
has many friends, and is worth a better price than that. 
We know all that has passed this night. Amusing 


I feel sick at | 


I come as a messenger from the | 


| across her brow, as if to brush away a disagreeable 


things sometimes happen. The bales of Messer Pipo | 
had tempted us, and we were waiting to speak to him, 
when more dangerous enemies disturbed us. Our 
booty was mostly dispersed, but we learned that a 
valuable prize was abroad in the country. What would 
you have? Our occupation is such. A daughter flying 
from her father in company of strangers and smugglers 
seemed fair game. How much do you think the 
marchese would offer for her?’ 

‘Perhaps,’ suggested Walter, looking very hard at 
his interlocutor, ‘a messenger is with him at this very 
moment.’ . 

The bandit seemed a little troubled, and assented 
by silence. 

Walter felt that a tremendous contest had begun. 
It would be necessary to bid against the most powerful 
and wealthiest man in Sicily, not excepting the viceroy. 
There was no knowing what the marchese might give 
or promise, to obtain that his daughter should be de- 
livered up. The hope that had come to him, therefore, 
when the bandit had first revealed himself, gradually 
departed. There was an interval of silence. 

‘You say nothing more!’ exclaimed the old man with 
strange bitterness. ‘ What is there so lying as report? 
I came here doubting, it is true, your wealth, but 
believing in your virtue. Three hundred guineas for 
the wife of Paolo di Falco!’ 

Walter’s surprise at the turn the colloquy had 
assumed was great. The old bandit, in a tone of 
unmistakable sincerity, chided him for his want of 
enthusiasm ; but seemed quite indifferent on his dwn 
account as to the magnitude of the ransom offered. It 
was evident that some personal and permanent motive 
stronger than avarice swayed him. 

‘I perceive, Walter replied, after some delibera- 
tion, ‘that you know how much depends on the lady’s 
liberty ; and [ will, therefore, speak without disguise. 
Say boldly what you expect; and, if it be possible to 
comply, the ransom shall be paid.’ 

‘Would a thousand guineas—a thousand guineas in 
gold—be impossible?’ inquired the bandit eagerly ; 
but mentioning this extravagant sum as if he himself 
had no particular interest in the division of the spoil. 

‘You may say a thousand,’ said Walter, already 
composing in his mind an order for the sale of stock 
on his agent in London. 

The bandit rubbed his hands, and took two or three 
steps up and down the garden-path. 

‘But,’ continued Walter, ‘have you reflected that 
we are sufficiently strong here to scize upon you, and 
make you a hostage ?’ 

‘Young man,’ was the reply, ‘there is no danger of 
that. The father will pay, whatever becomes of me. 
Wait till you know all. Who secured the lady from 
outrage? What would have become of her but for 
this arm ?’ 

Walter turned pale at this allusion, and was about 
to ask for an explanation, when the appearance of 
Bianca checked him. She had seen what was passing 
from a distance, and, partly understanding, came rapidly 
towards the bandit, and gazed at him with a keen 
glance, as if of recognition. He also gave a start of 
surprise. She recovered herself; and passing her hand 


thought, said: 

‘What is this conference ?’ 

Walter explained that the stranger was an emissary 
from the men in whose power was Angela. 

‘Then she is to be ransomed!’ exclaimed Bianca 
with delight. ‘What is asked? What have you 
promised to pay ?’ 

‘We have to bid against the marchese,’ said Walter, 
watching the expression of the bandit’s countenance. 

‘Alas! yes,’ said he; ‘and the Lady Bianca can tell 
us whether his munificence will sirpass yours.’ 

Bianca had become very pale, and her silence 
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revealed how little she hoped for success in this 
strange competition. The bandit looked at her with 
a mixture of affection and respect, of fear and interest. 
Addressing her, and trying to speak very gently, he 
added : 

‘We did not know that you, signora, were on this 
side. Those whom the marchese loves have no care 
for the happiness of the Di Falcos.’ 

‘This is not the time to explain,’ replied Bianca, 
speaking to the bandit in a confiding manner that 
Walter could not understand, and which, indeed, she 
could scarcely have accounted for herself. ‘Tell us 
more of Angela. We must busy ourselves about her 
comfort, for her captivity will not end to-day. Is it 
not so, my friend ?’ 

The old man said that Angela was at a place not 
more than a couple of hours distant. She was attended 
by his daughter, who, when he left, was endeavouring 
to check her tears by promises of liberty. There was 
now not much danger of insult, he added, with a grim 
look. The Englishman, who had at first been furious 
as a madman, was with her. 

‘We saw blood in the grove!’ observed Walter. 

‘It was not his,’ replied the bandit. ‘He wounded 
one of our men in foolishly resisting; and I came just 
in time to ward off a knife from his throat. He is not 
used to these incidents, and requires to be taught 
wisdom. No sane man undertakes to fight half a 
dozen. A Sicilian at such a time lets himself be taken 
skin-whole, for he knows ‘tis a question of ransom.’ 

Bianca interrupted these observations by what 
seemed to Walter a strange and rash request. 

‘Under what conditions, said she, ‘could I be 
allowed to visit her, and preserve my liberty ?’ 

The old man looked at her for a moment in amaze- 


* Signora,’ he exclaimed at length, ‘if you will trust 
the word of a poor outlaw like myself, I swear by the 
blessed Virgin, and by St Pacomo, to take you to the 
place of concealment, and to return you in safety to 
this villa.’ 

*I will go,’ replied she quietly. 

Walter objected with passion, speaking as if he had 
some right to control the movements of Bianca. She 
looked at him with an expression of surprise, that was 
in part, perhaps, affected, and had no need to use words 
to reduce him to angry silence. At this moment, Julio 
came from the villa with his brothers. The bandit, 
though he seemed slightly uneasy, remained motionless. 
In Walter’s mood of mind, all that passed now appeared 
absurd, and almost revolting. This savage bargaining 
for the liberty of human beings—this free-and-easy 
intercourse of quiet citizens with acknowledged bri- 
gands—was indeed, under all circumstances, sufficiently 
surprising to shock him; but the idea that Bianca 
should peril herself as she meditated, without any 
apparent motive, was too much for his equanimity. 

The light in which Julio looked upon the matter 
increased his indignation. ‘I have learned at Palermo,’ 
said he, having heard what had been proposed, ‘ that 
the Black Band has shewn itself in this direction. 


projects of you city-gentlemen, and be one of the 
honourable thieves who keep all the country in alarm, 
and, refusing to do good to themselves, do no less harm 
to others. Which is better, noble sir—to carry off a 
rich prize now and then, and sell it back for an honest 
ransom, or to levy contribution on miserable villagers, 
who have been too successful in shamming loyalty ?’ 

‘But the story of Beatrice Massolini ?’ 

Jeppo’s face became livid, and he murmured: 

‘I resisted, and I punished.’ 

‘That is known; and they say, Jeppo, that of late 
you have remembered what blood you have in your 
veins, and if occasion offers, will not remain quiet with 
your men whilst true Sicilians are perilling their lives.’ 

‘My men!’ exclaimed Jeppo contemptuously. ‘Do 
you believe their minds obey me? No: here lies my 
authority,’ stretching out his arm, vast and gnarled 
like the branch of an old tree. ‘I reign by hard blows 
—by fear, not love. What service can you expect 
from such as we ?’ 

Walter, who thought this discussion ill-timed, 
understood that allusion had been made.to unusual 
violence inflicted by the Black Band on some hapless 
victim ; and listened with terrible anxiety for Julio to 


the young man seemed to entertain perfect confidence 
in Jeppo’s word. 

‘If the presence of a friend will console the wife of 
Paolo,’ he said, ‘you may go, Signora Bianca. I see 
that your resolution is fixed.’ 

Walter with despairing eagerness, which was com- 
mented on by a keen smile from Jeppo, again objected. 

‘Mr Masterton,’ said Bianca very kindly, ‘I have no 
right to command your actions since I will not yet allow 
you to influence mine; but if I possessed that right, I 
should say.: Time is passing, and Paolo is languishing 
in prison. Soon he will be on the sea-shore waiting for 
a friend’s arm to save him. Go! Do your part, and 
let me do mine. Are you ready, Jeppo ?’ 

So saying, as if fearful of being detained by further 
entreaties, she glided away; and her slight form was 
soon lost to view amidst the trees. Jeppo exclaimed 
that they should hear again from him, and followed 
her. 

‘ How strange is all this!’ murmured Walter, who 
in the midst of his fears, his grief, his uncertainty, felt 
as it were a subtile glow of happiness pervade his 
form. One little word, yet, had told him, he thought, 
more of the position he occupied in Bianca’s mind than 
could have any elaborate confession. The confidence 
that seemed to be felt by all but himself revived his 
courage. : 

‘We are never certain,’ said Julio, however, as they 
returned towards the villa, ‘of what these lawless 
people may do. Jeppo, an outcast son of a noble 
family of Messina, is famous in Sicily as an honourable 
bandit; but he is now nothing but a bandit—the most 
respectable of cut-purses. Our patriotic friends have 
often had a shot at him, and yet have often been 
compelled into temporary alliance. There is a sacred 
fellowship between all who wield the carbine in the 


You no doubt are—Jeppo ?’ 
The bandit nodded. 
‘*Tis a difficult case,’ proceeded Julio, with a phlegm 


that exasperated Walter. ‘If the marchese is in the | 


field, we shall have to bid high. He can give both 
money and free pardons.’ 

Jeppo again assented. 

‘It is of no use, Signor Masterton,’ continued the 
young man, ‘hiding our cards from Jeppo: his repu- 
tation is as wide as the boundaries of Sicily. If I had 
known of his presence in this district, I should have 
saved myself the trouble of a ride. Ah! Jeppo, Jeppo, 
you are a wild unmanageable fellow !’ 

‘Yes,’ said the old man bitterly; ‘wild and un- 
manageable, because I would not join in the fantastic 


mountains ; and as this man has become wealthy, they 
| say he is beginning to aspire towards a more honour- 
| able career. I suspect, from his words, that he has of 
late shewn too many scruples, and is obliged to keep 
order in his band of ruffians by violent means. They 
say he shoots a mutineer as he would a rabbit.’ 

These reflections, it may be easily imagined, brought 
uneasiness back to Walter’s mind. He expressed fears 
for Bianca’s safety. 

‘I have none,’ quoth Julio with a mysterious look. 
‘She may return a little fiuttered, but she knows 
where confidence may be placed; and she, above all 
others, may rely on Jeppo’s word.’ 

They passed through the ante-chamber, and heard 
suppressed sobs in a side-room. 


decide on Bianca’s rash undertaking. To his surprise, | 
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‘Poor Antonia!’ whispered Julio. ‘Come away ; 
there is no consolation for her yet. Our father will 
ask her why her eyes are red, and the poor thing will 
not dare to answer.’ 

Walter, meanwhile, had rapidly taken a resolution. 
The words of Bianca—though all he heard and saw 
seemed to deepen the atmosphere of mystery that 
surrounded her—were commands for him. 

‘I have still some days before me,’ he said, ‘and 
am no worse off now than I thought I should be when 
I first passed through Palermo, expecting to have to 
conduct this enterprise without the assistance of 
friends. I must try my talent for disguise. What 
character can I play best? I must, in the first place, 
go to the city and consult with Mr Bell.’ 

Shortly afterwards, Walter—dressed as a Sicilian 
country-gentleman, but accompanied by Julio, to 
answer all questions in a case of emergency—was 
slowly riding towards the gate of Palermo. They 
passed into the hot streets without attracting any 
notice, but, soon separating, agreed to meet at night- 
fall at the Palazzo Castelnuove. We shall join Walter 
at a future period; but must now, following the index 
of his thoughts, accompany Bianca on her journey 


| towards the mountains. 


Jeppo had a horse tied to a tree at some distance. 
Bianca, who tacitly admitted his right to exhibit a 


' certain degree of familiarity, allowed him to lift her 


into the saddle, and he walked by her side holding the 
bridle. There was something exceed'ngly strange in 
the humility with which the lawless old man watched 
for every word that fell from her lips, and answered 
even her gestures. Evidently some bond existed 
between them, of which by mutual consent they did 
not choose to speak. Bianca seemed indifferent to it, 
except as it formed her justification for the bold step 
she was taking ; but every now and then some trouble- 
some thought—some vague suspicion—some undefined 
reminiscence—flashed through her mind; and when 
the old man lowered his eyes, she leaned forward in 
the saddle, and studied his countenance more eagerly 
than as an artist she had ever studied the forms of 
nature to reproduce them. At length, however, she 
muttered : ‘I know of Jeppo only by reputation—I 
have never seen him before. What matters it if a face 
like his has appeared to me in some horrid dream ?’ 

Then she forced her eyes away from his counte- 
nance, and turned them to the country they were 
traversing. 

In the rear of the Villa Castelnuove, as we have 
said, the vast forests that clothe most of the Sicilian 
mountains approach towards the limits of the lovely 
and fertile valley called ‘The Golden Shell.’ Jeppo 
and Bianca soon entered beneath the shade of mighty 
trees, chestnut and oak intermixed. It seemed already 
as if they were a hundred miles removed from the 
neighbourhood of civilisation. The path they followed 
—now ascending, now descending, but gradually lead- 
ing towards the summit of a great range of hills—was 
almost entirely overgrown by thick grass; branches, 
which Bianca gaily thrust aside with her small hand, 
sometimes obstructed the way. There was no noise, 
except the crackling under foot of the dry wood that 
had fallen the previous winter. Even the birds, which 
had chirped gaily on the outskirts of the forest, seemed 
not to have dared to penetrate into its depths. Rocks 
covered with dark moss, or stained by age, began to 
shew themselves amidst the trees. The ascent became 
rugged for a time. Then they went down rapidly 
towards the bottom of a deep valley. 

Here Jeppo paused, and uttered a peculiarcry. It 
sounded long and shrill amongst the trees, but remained 
unanswered. He seemed uneasy, and roughly pulling 
the horse’s bridle, began to ascend the valley, following 
the course of a little stream that gushed down amidst 
grass and mossy stones and masses of decaying leaves. 


Bianca watched his countenance with some anxiety ; 
he had ceased to attend to her, and was evidently 
troubled. 

Two or three times he halted, and uttered the same 
cry as before. in vain. They came to an open space, 
with a little hut of branches built near the edge. 
People had evidently been there recently. The ground 
was trampled by men and horses. 

‘The rendezvous was here,’ said Jeppo, speaking at 
length; ‘but it seems that our friends have been 
alarmed, and have moved away. I know where to 
find them ; but—it is yet time, and I can take you 
back in safety, if you please.’ 

‘ Jeppo,’ replied Bianca, slightly frowning, ‘whatever 
has happened, I will go on with you. I have your 
promise, and will confide.’ 

The old man was on the point of telling her that he 
was less influential with his band than report made 
him; but he restrained himself. With compressed 
lips and closely-knit brow, he urged the horse at a 
rapid pace up the valley, and presently reached a con- 
siderable expanse of ground, covered with loose rocks 
and bushes, amidst which led a winding track towards 
a distant range of hills. 

They advanced for an hour more, the country still 
rising, and at length reached the entrance of a terrific 
gorge, bordered on either side by inaccessible rocks, 
and penetrating, as it were, into the heart of a vast 
mountain. Bianca’s heart contracted, not so much in 
fear for herself, as at the thought of poor timid Angela 
led away captive by this horrid road. She knew 
not how brave the wife of Di Falco had become in 
her misfortunes. The words and manners of Jeppo 
had much disturbed her confidence; he seemed to 
regret having allowed her to accompany him, regard- 
ing her as a clog upon his movements, or fearing for 
her safety. 

At the entrance of the gorge, Jeppo stopped and 
said solemnly : 

‘I call Heaven to witness, that whatever has hap- 
pened, and whatever may happen this day, I am 
innocent of. You are determined, lady, to follow me, 
and load me with this responsibility ?’ 

‘Determined!’ she replied resolutely, commanding 
him with her eyes to proceed, and relieve her from the 
terrible suspense in which his words kept her. 

They entered the gorge, and Jeppo several times 
whistled, without attracting any notice. At length, 
however, at the summit of a steep ascent, the form of 
aman appeared. He was armed with a carbine. 

‘Fine watch is kept here!’ exclaimed Jeppo in a 
stern voice, when they drew nigh. 

The man answered at first sulkily ; but recalled, as 
it were, to old sentiments by the appearance of his 
chief, after looking cautiously round, said: 

‘They don’t like your justice, captain; and some 
grumble as fiercely as after that affair of Beatrice! 
*Twas right, it seems to me, but we wild fellows 
cannot be governed by the laws of towns.’ 

Bianca was convinced by these words that a dan- 
gerous mutiny had taken place in the Black Band, 
and that even the most obedient were beginning to 
complain of Jeppo’s new-born scruples. 

‘And the lady ?’ inquired she, addressing the man, 
who, believing her to be another prize, looked amazed 
at her hardihood. 

‘ Poveretta! she has been in a sad plight. The 
Spaniard has spoken gently to her. Sangue! he may 
change his mind now, for you are handsomer than the 
other.’ 

Bianca, who indeed looked exquisitely beautiful 
beneath the blue scarf which she had thrown over her 
head to protect her from the sun’s rays, shuddered at 
this first experience of intercourse with lawless men, 
whom she had been accustomed to invest in her 
imagination with certain poetical attributes. For 
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reasons which we have not yet explained, what she 
knew of Jeppo had tended to confirm her illusions. 

The old bandit chief left the sentinel, muttering: 

‘The Spaniard is at his usual tricks; I should have 
stopped them long since.’ 

Having passed between rocks that sometimes touched 
overhead, forming a kind of natural tunnel, Bianca and 
her companion came upon a scene of wonderful beauty 
and grandeur. ‘The defile had led them right through 
a ridge of rocks, forming the crest of the range of 
mountains they had been ascending since their depar- 
ture, out on the opposite side. Here, instead of a 
gradual incline or series of steps, the ground fell away 


suddenly in rugged slopes and precipices towards an | 
immense valley or forested plain, surrounded by hills | 
Here and there only were signs that | 


on every side. 
the country had been cleared for cultivation. But for 
this, they might have fancied themselves on the brink 
of some unsettled valley of the New World, where the 
woodman’s axe had not yet resounded. ‘The distant 
hills were blue, and the vast expanse of trees shewed 


all tints of green, as the sun, now long past the | 


meridian, shone upon it. At the foot of the range, 
seen in fragments amidst the forest, or coming round 
points of rock half-clothed in brushwood, was a 
tranquil stream. 

The path turned to the right, and ascending still, 


at length came to a platform, where a dozen men, | 


reclining on the ground, were listening to a stout 


ferocious-looking fellow, armed to the teeth, who was | 
perched upon a great stone, and spoke with an assump- | 


tion of authority. <A half-ruined hut was built beneath 
a projecting ledge of rock, and in the man who sat 
near the door hanging down his head, Bianca had no 
difficulty in recognising, from the description she had 
heard, the unfortunate Mr Joseph Buck. 


Jeppo’s appearance seemed to produce contrary | 


emotions in the savage-looking group of banditti: the 
looks of some brightened, whilst others received him 
with ominous side-glances. The Spaniard, as the 
orator was called, tried to talk louder, and played 
significantly with the lock of a pistol which he held 
in his hand. Jeppo watched his motions without 
appearing to do so. 

*You will find your friend there,’ said he hoarsely to 
Bianca, pointing to the hut. ‘Go in; and let the man 
follow you. Whatever you may hear or fear, remain 
there.’ 

Bianca, though pale with terror, leaped lightly from 
the saddle, and speaking to the astonished Englishman 
as she passed, pushed open the door, and entering the 
dismal half-lighted single chamber within, beheld 
Angela kneeling before a little niche, containing a 
rudely-carved figure of the Virgin. Presently she was 
on her knees likewise; and then, for the first time in 
their lives, these two young and beautiful women, not 
pausing to inquire why they had lived so long without 
seeming to love one another, interlaced their arms and 
closely embraced, mingling tears of sorrow and of joy. 

A dark young girl, who was blowing up a fire on the 
hearth with her breath, looked at this group com- 


passionately for an instant, and then turning to the | 


Englishman, who seemed quite cast down and deprived 
of all energy, exclaimed : 
‘What! her sister too! Poor unfortunate things ’—— 
The report of two or three pistol-shots, fired in rapid 


succession, interrupted her. Bianca and Angela clasped | 


their hands in speechless terror. ‘The Englishman 
remained motionless. From what he had seen and heard, 
he anticipated a massacre. Furious shouts seemed to 
announce that the strife was proceeding with other 
weapons than firearms. Suddenly, however, the door 
burst open, and Jeppo, his brow streaming with blood, 
entered. A number of faces inflamed with passion 
appeared behind him. 

‘This,’ shouted he, pointing to Bianca, ‘is the one 


! 
| . . . 

come hither under my safe-conduct; and this is your 
| prisoner. Her friends offer a thousand guineas for her 
| freedom.’ 


| From the irregular exclamations of the banditti, and | 


the reproaches of their chief, it could be made out that 


the Spaniard, who had conceived a violent passion for 
Angela, had attempted to murder Jeppo, but had been 


| shot. There was, therefore, no danger that his desperate 
| proposal to keep the prisoner in spite of the government, 
| and in contempt of all ransom, would be revived. But 
| the old captain was alone in wishing to negotiate with 
Walter. His followers, believing with the simplicity of 
satiated criminals in the possibility of pardon, were all 
resolved to return under the pure protection of Angela 
into the bosom of civilised society. Strange delusions 
of that sort have often seized like an epidemic on such 
ferocious bands. The word ‘pardon’ has a magical 
effect on men who have lived all their lives in fear 
of the halter or the galleys. During the prolonged 
absence of Jeppo, the messenger sent on horseback to 
the Marchese Belmonte had returned. 


| 


Angela’s liberty. The offers of the Englishman were 
therefore despised by some, and disbelieved by others ; 


|and Jeppo, feeling that his authority—which since | 


that morning he had been twice compelled to main- 
tain by bloody executions with his own hand—was 
slipping from him, at anyrate seemed to consent to 
the irrevocable decision of his ferocious followers. 


| house.’ 


AGNES STRICKLAND’S LIFE OF 
| QUEEN MARY. 


| A rrerit volume of Lires of the Queens of Scotland gives 


| the history of Mary during somewhat less than one | 
year of her melancholy life, being that in which the | 


| death of her husband Darnley and her marriage to 


Bothwell occur. The oft-told but always interesting | 


| tale is given by our authoress with her usual anima- 
| tion, and an undisguised leaning in favour of the 
| beauteous Queen of Scots. The murder of Darnley is 
treated as springing from a conspiracy, of which Moray 
| was the head, and in which Bothwell was used as a 


| tool, the ultimate object being to depose the queen. | 


| Mary is regarded as simply the innocent victim of the 
| plot. While the writer thus appears as the determined 


He said that | 
the unhappy father would give heaps of gold, and all | 
manner of privileges and exemptions, as the price of | 


‘It is not very cruel,’ said he roughly to Bianca, ‘to | 
remove a daughter from this place into her father’s 


| partisan, she does not the less on that account display |! 


_ industry and skill in the collecting and marshalling of 
| facts, or patient ingenuity in arguing from them in 
| behalf of her own conclusion. 
| importance are brought forward, all of them telling in 

favour of the unfortunate queen. 
| We are amongst those who have never seen any 
clear proof of Mary's guilt; but on the contrary, have 
always thought there were considerable grounds of 
suspicion that matters had been pressed too hard 
against her. She was in her previous life neither 
cruel nor licentious. The likelihood of her helping 
to destroy one husband in order to obtain another, is 
therefore small. On the other hand, Moray, Morton, 
|and all those who combined against her, had been 
Pepe in the case of Rizzio, and therefore cannot 

be supposed to have had any scruples about murdering 
| such a person as Darnley ; indeed, several of them are 
proved to have been concerned in thatcrime. As to the 
theory of an infatuated passion for Bothwell, on which 
| alone it will be found that most persons rest their 
| conclusions against her, it can only be maintained 


A few new facts of | 
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1 
| 
| 


| stain upon her. 
| misjudgment, and this we think highly probable; but 
| certainly the opposite theory is tenable ; and even if it 
| was a mistake, it was one almost amounting to crime. 


against certain facts of the most irreconcilable na- 
ture—namely, her having known the man for years 
unmoved ; at one time inflicted punishment on him for 
a plot to entrap her into his arms ; and, only a twelve- 
month before the date of her alleged passion, having 
promoted his marriage to another woman, her own 
cousin. A sudden infatuation under such circum- 
stances is unknown in human nature. Her alleged 
love-letters to him are the sole evidence of her sup- 
posed passion; and that these were forgeries, and of a 
very clumsy kind, their discrepancy with the course of 
actual events pretty clearly proves. The one thing, 


| in our opinion, which is more reconcilable with the 
| theory of her guilt than that of her innocence, is her 


not, at all hazards, declaring against the man who 


| had outraged her honour, instead of submitting to 


marry him. Her idea of ‘making the best of it,’ was 
a compromise with crime, which could not but leave a 
It might, after all, be only a result of 


We must decline entering into any of the darker 


| passages of this portion of Mary’s biography, as to treat 


them fully demands more space than we can spare. 
Let us rather try to select some simple descriptive 
passage, calculated only to give pleasure to our readers. 


| Such a passage is that giving an account of Mary’s first 


movements after recovering from a severe illness at 
Jedburgh, in October 1566. Being at Wedderburn, in 
Berwickshire, on the 14th November, she ‘took a 


| sudden resolution to go in state to visit the English 
| boundary.’ 
| “Queen Mary was accompanied on this occasion by 


To pursue Miss Strickland’s narrative :— 


Moray himself, and the rest of her ministers, and 
attended, as a matter of course, by Bothwell as her 


| lord-lieutenant, Lord Hume, and the other Wardens 


of the Border, and an escort so numerous, that Sir John 
Forster, the English deputy-governor, to whom she 
had sent notice of her approach, considered it prudent 


| to take precautionary measures for the defence of 


Queen Elizabeth’s good town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
by having the artillery mounted, the walls manned, 
and the gates secured, before he and his colleagues 
ventured to go forth to meet and salute the fair North 
British sovereign at the Bound Road—evidently in 
some alarm lest, in spite of her friendly message, she 
had hostile intentions. The details afford so charac- 
teristic a picture of the manners of the times, that 
they must be related in his own words: “ My Lord of 
Moray yesterday morning sent me word that the 
queen his sovereign was to pass to Coldingham, and 
in her way desired to pass through some part of the 
Bounds. Whereupon I gave order to the Master of 
the Ordnance to prepare in readiness the great ordnance, 
and left him and certain captains in the town, and 
took with me to the number of forty horsemen, and 
caused the gates to be locked after me, and suffered 
none else to depart out of the town, and gave order 
that all the soldiers should be on the old walls with 
armour and weapon, to the utmost show that could 
be; and so rode to the Bound Road, and met the 
queen, accompanied with my Lord of Moray, the Earl 
Huntley, the Earl Bothwell, the Secretary, and the 
Lord Hume, with the number of five hundred horse. 
At our first meeting she said: ‘I am thus bold upon 
my good sister’s favour to enter into her bounds, not 
meaning any way to offend her, nor any subject of 
hers.’” 

‘ After a suitable exchange of compliments from the 
governor, “for then,” observes Sir James Melville, 
who was also present, “all England bore her majesty 
great reverence,” Mary expressed a wish to behold 
Berwick in the distance; and the English gentlemen, 
proud to oblige their royal neighbour, conducted her 
to Halidon Hill. She made Sir John Forster ride by 


| her side, and honoured him with much discourse, 
observing: “There has been much cumber between 
these realms, but never during my life will I give 
| occasion for any wars to England.” “ After this, and 
| other pleasant talk,” continues Forster, “she said ‘ she 
| had something to say to me touching the Earl of 
Morton, that I should be a favourer of him and his 
| company.’ I answered her majesty: ‘That until I 
had received direction from the queen’s majesty, my 
mistress, for their passing away out of this realm, I 
had used them friendly ; but so soon as the queen my 
mistress had commanded me to avoid them, I had after 
no dealings with them; for I mean not to have my 
mistress’s indignation for any subject you have:’ 
adding, ‘I trust your majesty hath that opinion of me, 
that I make more estimation of your favour than of 
any subject you have.’” Mary appeared very well 
pleased with this discreet answer, and pursued the 
theme no further. “I had great discourse of our 
Border matters,” continues Forster, “and then she 
called my Lord Bothwell, the Laird of Cessford, and 
the Lord Hume, and gave straight commandment in 
my hearing ‘to cause good rule to be kept; and if she 
heard by me that the same were not kept, her officers 
should repent it;’ with very earnest words, ‘that she 
would do all things that might continue the peace.’ ” 

‘When Queen Mary reached the summit of Halidon 
Hill, she was saluted by a royal feu-de-joie from all the 
guns at Berwick, and beheld not only that town, but a 
far-off prospect of the land she fondly hoped one day 
to call her own. A proud moment it doubtless must 
have been, as she sat gazing across the broad waters 
of the Tweed, surrounded by the admiring gentlemen 
of England who had conducted her to that spot. And 
here an accident of a very alarming and painful nature 
befell her; for as she was conversing earnestly with 
Sir John Forster, his fiery charger reared up, and in 
coming down struck her above the knee with his 
forefeet, and hurt her grievously. Few ladies but 
would have screamed or fainted; but Mary, though 
still feeble from her recent severe illness, had sufficient 
fortitude and self-control to preserve her composure 
and conceal her pain. Sir John Forster, far more 
disconcerted at this unlucky occurrence than she, 
sprang from his horse in great distress, and knelt to 
entreat her pardon. Mary bade him rise, and kindly 
said “she was not hurt,” exerting all her firmness with 
right royal spirit to control her pain while performing 
the ceremonial courtesies of taking leave of the English 
gentlemen, and returning thanks for the honours that 
had been paid to her. She requested Sir John Forster 
to “make her commendations to the queen of England, 
her good sister, and to tell her majesty, in his next 
letters, how she had presumed on her friendship ;” and 
so she parted, not forgetting, however, to send six-score 
French crowns as a reward to the gunners of Berwick. 
Sir James Melville, who was an eye-witness of the 
accident that befell his sovereign, says: “ She was very 
evil hurt, and compelled in consequence to stop two 
days on her journey at a castle of Lord Home,” instead 
of going on to Coldingham that evening, as she had 
purposed. When sufficiently recovered to proceed to 
Coldingham, she slept not in the Priory, but in 
Houndwood, the prior’s castellated house, where a 
small apartment is pointed out to visitors as “ Queen 
Mary’s Room.” The spot where she mounted her 
white palfrey obtained, in commemoration of that 
circumstance, the name of Mount Album, which it 
still bears. ' 

‘A portrait of Queen Mary, mounted on her white 
palfrey, is in the possession of the Baroness Braye, 
which, although painted by an artist who certainly did 
not possess the power of depicting female grace and 
beauty, is curious as affording a specimen of her 
equestrian dress on state occasions. She is almost as 
| much loaded with jewels and gold embroidery as her 
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amplitude. Her palfrey is trapped with purple velvet, 
and cut out in lattice-shells, on which are worked a 
net of pearl-beads; the bridle and headgear are richly 
jewelled, and ornamented with pearls and bands of 
ribbon.’ 

Our authoress then gives us a number of details as 
to the queen’s style of dressing, which readers of her 
own sex will not fail to peruse with interest. ‘Among 
the items,’ she says, ‘in Queen Mary’s wardrobe 
inventory, we observe “ ane little hat of black taffety, 
embroidered all over with gold, with a black feather 
and gold band. Another hat of black taffety, em- 
broidered with silver; one of black velvet, embroidered 
with silver ; and one of white crisp [crape]; alsoa little 
gray felt-hat, embroidered with gold and red silk, with 
a feather of red and yellow ”—the royal colours of 
Scotland. These belonged to her riding-tire ; but she 
had also a rich variety of hoods, coifs, cauls, bonnets, 
and cornettes of velvet, silk, damask, crape, and other 
costly materials, embroidered with gold, silver, silk, 
and pearls: with these she wore her regal frontlet of 
jeweller’s work and gems. Her veils were for the 
most part of crape, passamented with borders of 
gold, embroidery, and pearls. . The following quaintly 
described article of Oriental luxury in Mary’s wardrobe 
inventory, appears to have been an anticipation of the 
modern parasol, for defending her face from the too 
ardent rays of the sun: “A little canopy of cramoisy 
satin, of three-quarters long, furnished with fringes 
and fassis made of gold and cramoisin silk, with many 
little painted buttons, serving to bear shadow afore the 
queen.” Another of these fanciful hand-canopies was 
made of silver damask and carnation silk, fringed with 
carnation and silver. She had six-and-thirty pair of 
velvet shoes, laced and passamented with gold and 
silver, besides mulis or slippers in great variety. Her 
gloves were of the gauntlet form, fringed and embroi- 
dered with gold, silver, coloured silks, and small pearls. 
Her hose were silk, stocked with gold or silver; but 
she did not disdain the use of Guernsey worsett for 
winter wear. She had short cloaks of black velvet, 
embroidered with silver, and of white satin, embroidered 
and fringed with gold; a Highland mantle of black 
frieze, passamented with gold, and lined with black 
taffety ; a blue Highland mantle, and a white Highland 
mantle. Her gowns, vaskinis, skirts, sleeves, doublets, 
and vardingales, were very costly, but not so numerous 
as those of her good sister of England, who rejoiced in 
the possession of two thousand magnificent dresses. 
Mary Stuart’s wardrobe contained but fifty, of sur- 
passing richness and elegance. The first in her inven- 
tory is “a robe-royal of purple velvet, embroidered 
about with gold, and furred with spotted ermine. A 
long loose gown, white satin, the breasts thereof lined 
with a breadth of cloth-of-silver, and passamented about 
with a broad passament of silver. A loose gown of 
crammosie satin, /ang-tailit, lined in the breasts with 
frosted cloth-of-gold, with a broad band of gold about 
the same. Ane high-neckit lang-tailit gown of thin 
incarnit [carnation-coloured] taffety, with long and 
short sleeves, passamented over the body with silver 
passaments, and small cordons of silver and blue silk.” 
This dress, from the lightness of the material, was 
evidently for summer wear. She had also a lang- 
| tailed gown of /ayn (woollen manufacture), sewit (mean- 
| ing embroidered ) with silver and white silk, /aich-neckit, 
| with burlettes—that is to say, made low in the bodice, 
| trimmed with stuffed rolls of the same material. A 
| white satin lang-tailed high-neckit gown, passamented 

all over with gold; one of blue damask, passamented 
| all over with silver; one of aurange damask, with 
| silver; one of cloth-of-silver, frosted with gold on 
| green velvet; another of cloth-of-gold, embroidered 
with silver, grounded with purple satin, made low in 


good sister of England; and is dressed in the like | the bodice, and trimmed with a geit, or edging-lace of 
fashion, only her ruff is of less imposing height and | gold. 


‘It must be remembered that, with the exception of 
the nineteen months and ten days of her public married 
life with Darnley, and one month of forced and joyless 
union with Bothwell, Mary Stuart wore widow’s 
mourning during her seven years’ personal reign in 
Scotland. Hence her Scotch portraits represent her, 
with few exceptions, either in the dule-weed, or black 
trimmed with white. There is, however, a fine old 
portrait of her in the bishop’s palace at Gloucester, 
erroneously stated, in an inscription of more modern 
date, to be Queen Elizabeth—the person by whom that 
inscription has been added having been deceived by 
the costume and family resemblance into that mistake. 
But the perfect oval of the face, pouting lips, long 
straight nose, almond-shaped dark hazel eyes, chestnut 
hair and eyebrows, delicate brunette complexion, and 
slender elegant throat, are those of Mary. The melan- 
choly expression—true mark of a royal Stuart—which 
pervades her countenance, well accords with the state 
of her mind at the joyless period when she wore her 
gayest colours and most elaborate decorations, as if 
the royal purple and the gems could hide the anguish 
of a breaking heart. Among other little traits which 
serve to identify this portrait as that of Mary Stuart, 
is the crown of Scotland surmounting a crowned ruby 
heart—the cognizance of Darnley’s maternal ancestors 
of the house of Douglas, whose representative in the 
elder line, through his mother, Margaret Douglas, 
Countess of Lennox, he claimed to be. This jewelled 
device, which forms the centre of the pretty circular 
fan of yellow ostrich-feathers, tipped with red, which 
Mary holds in her right hand, was probably a token 
from that lady, denoting the matrimonial connection 
between the sovereign of Scotland and the grandson 
of the house of Douglas. But it is certain that Queen 
Elizabeth would not have condescended to use the 
cognizance of a Scottish subject among her decorations, 
and that she never pretended to have the slightest 
claim to the regal diadem of Scotland, although Mary 
had assumed the royal arms and title of Queen of 
England when under the tutelage of her father-in-law, 
Henry II. of France.’ 

Among the many remarkable points which Miss 
Strickland makes in favour of the unfortunate queen, 
is one in which we believe she has been led into 
a mistake. It has been stated by ali historians 
since Buchanan, that Bothwell seized Mary at the 
Almond River, on her way from Linlithgow to Edin- 
burgh. This is a place seven miles from the city. 
Miss Strickland, finding, however, that the act of 
parliament forfeiting Bothwell, lays the scene of the 
event ‘ad Pontes, vulgo vocatos Foulbrigs,’ and seeing 


there is a suburb of Edinburgh which once bore that | 
name, lays eager hold of the idea that the abduction | 
took place there—a spot, of course, less likely to have | 


been selected for the purpose by Mary, had she been, 
as alleged, in collusion with Bothwell on this subject. 
She says: ‘ A vast amount of falsehood is overthrown 
by the evidence of the parliamentary record defining 
the when, where, and how Mary’s capture was effected 
by Bothwell. The act was framed within seven 
months after the offence was perpetrated; and it 
behoved to be correct, because several persons assisted 
in that parliament, as Huntley, Lethington, Sir James 
Melville, and others, who were not only present when the 
abduction was effected, but were carried away with 
their royal mistress as prisoners to Dunbar. The 
statute for Bothwell’s forfeiture, reciting the overt 
treasons he had committed, was, moreover, proclaimed 
to the people of Edinburgh by the heralds, first from 
the window of the Tolbooth, where the parliament 
then sat, then from the Mercat Cross and other public 
places, in the ears of hundreds who might actually 
have been eye-witnesses of the facts alleged.’ Our 
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authoress, in a note, adds her thanks to a gentleman 
of Kirkliston parish, ‘for the friendly zeal in the 
cause of truth which induced him to take the trouble 
of ascertaining, by personal inquiries, both from the 
landed proprietors and peasantry in Linlithgowshire, 
that no traces, either documentary, historical, or tradi- 
tionary, existed of there having been any bridge or 
bridges on the Almond which could be identified with 
the Foulbrigs specified by the Acta Parltamentorum) &e. 

Now, it is very true that the act of parliament is high 
authority, and it mentions Foulbrigs; but it does not 
follow that this Foulbrigs was exactly the place latterly 
so called near Edinburgh. Places called by such 
names as Foulmire, Foulford, and Foulbrigs, are very 
common in Scotland, and there may well have been 
another Foulbrigs in the time of Mary besides the 
suburb in question. It appears to us that, though 
there be now no Foulbrigs on the Almond, the con- 
stant reference to that river by contemporary autho- 
rities, as Buchanan and Birrel, is not so easily got 
over as Miss Strickland assumes. There might quite 
well be a Foulbrigs on the Almond then, though not 
now. There actually is a place still called Brigs close 
to the Almond, at the point where the ordinary road 
from Linlithgow crosses it: it appears in Timothy 
Pont’s map of the time of Charles I., and is now a 
farm. What more likely, then, that this place was 
once ‘commonly called Fou/l-brigs,’ as its marshy situa- 
tion might well entitle it to be? The phrase in the 
act, ‘ad Pontes, vulgo vocatos Foulbrigs,’ appears in 
fact simply a translation of ‘at the Brigs, commonly 
called Foulbrigs,’ such translations being common in 
public writings of that time. What, in our opinion, 
decides that this really was the place is, that another 
contemporary diarist, the writer of the Diurnal of 
Occurrents, clearly states that the incident took place 
*betwix Kirkliston and Edinburgh, at a place called 
the Briggis.’ Miss Strickland must have been well 
aware of this, but has wholly ignored the evidence, 
in her eagerness to establish a locality which she con- 
sidered as better suiting her case for Queen Mary. 
It happens that the Brigs is a spot remarkably suited 
for an ambuscade, being situate in a tongue of land 
between the Almond and its tributary the Gogar 
Burn. We believe that both of these waters were 
then without bridges, though probably not so always; 
and, accordingly, any small party, beset there by a 
larger or better armed one from the north, could not 
have fled a hundred yards except at the peril of drown- 
ing. If Bothwell, therefore, was not in collusion with 


the queen, but under a real anxiety to make her 
| capture certain, ‘the Brigs’ on Almond Water was 
| certainly, of all places between Linlithgow and Edin- 
| burgh, the one he would have been most apt to select 
for his purpose. 


AN UNENVIABLE FATE, 


Tue following appears in a St Louis newspaper of 26th 
August, as a true incident :— 

One day last week, early in the morning, that miserable 
conveyance which takes the poor and friendless dead to the 
City Cemetery at the city’s expense, halted in front of a 
house in a street of the southern part of the city. The 
driver alighted from the wagon, entered the house, but 
appeared again soon after, carrying, in company with 
another alike disinterested-looking man, a coffin made of 
rough boards. The coffin was placed on the wagon, and 
it made speed over the deserted streets towards the 
cemetery. 

Not one followed the wagon with a sorry look—not one 
stood at her grave with a feeling heart, when the earth fell 
upon the coffin : and yet this coffin contained the corpse of 
a lady who once was sincerely adored by hundreds—who 
once was honoured, extolled, envied in society—who could 
command riches—and who, but a few years ago, before she 


trod the shores of this continent, could expect a happy and 
contented old age. 

This lady was Rosa Neschemi, the daughter of an 
immensely wealthy Polish nobleman. In early youth, she 
was taken to the imperial court of Austria, where, in her 
eighteenth year, she was married to a French nobleman, 
who was also very rich. Rosa Neschemi lived many long 
and happy years, partly upon the possessions of her hus- 
band, partly travelling through Germany, Spain, Italy, and 
England, and gave birth to three sons, who received the 
best education, and upon whom the eyes of the parents 
rested with great pride. 

But then the July revolution at Paris came. Rosa’s 
husband took a considerable and active part in it; and 
on the 28th, he fell from the effect of three shots which he 
received. His name is stili honoured with a place on the 
column in the Place de la Bastille. 

Of the sons, the oldest one, an exceedingly gifted young 
man, was surpassingly successful in Spain, and was at 
the time private secretary to King Ferdinand. After the 
king’s death, he removed to a villa in the neighbourhood of 
Valencia, where, as is believed, he fell a prey to the dagger 
of an assassin. 

The second son, who had joined himself to the ministers 
of the church, was an especial favourite of Pope Gregory. 
He died, also, soon after that event. 

The third son, yet very young, remained with his mother, 
who found an asylum in Switzerland, whither she carried 
the remnants of her ruined fortune. In his sixteenth year, 
he left his mother and came to America. In New Orleans 
he soon found employment, and earned much money. Bad 
associates, and his own inclination to dissipation, caused 
him to deviate from the proper path; and some five years 
ago, he grasped at the last and most contemptible means 
to save his credit—he persuaded his old mother to cross 
the ocean. She could not refuse the prayer of her only 
son, andarrived. She succeeded in bringing with her 6000 
dollars, which sum was spent by her son in a short time. 
About a year ago, he ended his career in New Orleans; 
being employed as deputy-sheriff, he killed a Creole by 
stabbing him. He escaped to California, and his old mother, 
to whom New Orleans naturally became a place extremely 
distasteful, turned her steps towards St Louis. 

One day last week, early in the morning, the miserable 
city-hearse conveyed the remains of Rosa Neschemi to the 
last unwept-for resting-place. Such is life! 


TAKE THE BABY. 


O yes, take the baby along, by all means. Babies love 
dearly to ride in the cars, and toddle about in steam-boats. 
Why, the baby is the life of the party. We have known 
a whole room full of people entertained by one, hour after 
hour. Sleeping or waking, the pretty little creature, that 
can lisp a little English or French—one can hardly tell 
which—is the universal delight, and many a party has been 
stupid just for the want of one. 

In old times, when they used to journey in stages, a 
lady who had a sweet little child with her could scarcely 
call it her own the whole way, the gentlemen were so fond 
of carrying, keeping, and kissing it. Even the bachelors 
loved to play with, and dandle it on their knees, though at 
first they might be a little bashful, and awkward in taking 
hold of the strange and unaccustomed thing. But the 
smiles and winning-ways of the baby were always irresis- 
tible, and sure to overcome at last the most obstinate. 
People love babies as they do flowers. Gentlemen 
especially, who are fond of flowers, like babies— the 
sweetest of them all to carry in their hands—just as they 
would put a carnation in their button-holes. 

How babies and butterflies do swarm in summer, to be 
sure! It is then they are on the wing. Pray, don’t try to 
keep them from flying about and alighting here and there 
when something strikes their fancy, opening and shutting 
their hands and wings awhile, then flitting away again. 
Ye that have babies, don’t go anywhere without them. 
Better leave your purse behind; it will be less missed. 
The light of your eyes will be quenched, and your tongue 
will miss its inspiration. What a literally everlasting topic 
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isthe baby! She does this, she did that. Baby laughed 
in her sleep; her mother does believe it was because she 
saw something which one so lately from the skies could 
only behold. Baby can say this word, and hides away 
sometimes from her mamma, though all but her nose and 
eyes are in plain sight. 


Ye who have no baby! get the lawful ownership of one | 


You don’t know what a fountain of 
pure felicity it is. The baby is the light and joy of the 
whole house. The sweet little creature is the brightest 
jewel in your cabinet, and ornamental to your drawing- 


as soon as possible. 


| room; the choicest garland in your garden; most inex- 


haustible of entertaining company. ‘There is no solitude 
where a baby is. Care and trouble disappear at the 
approach of the laughing little cherub. She is chloroform 
to your anxieties, and exhilarating gas to your pleasure. 
We adopt the style of advice of a money-loving father to 
his son, with a change of a word or two: ‘ Procure a 
baby, friend—honestly, of course, but at anyrate be sure 
and get one.’ A graceful vine she will be to you in youth, 
which will support you in the infirmities of age.—Newark 
{American} Advertiser. 


1710 anv 1855. 


...+ ‘He added that, for his part, he could not wish to 
see the Turk driven out of Europe, which, he believed, 
could not but be prejudicial to our woollen manufacture.’ 
He then told us, ‘ that he looked upon those extraordinary 
revolutions which had lately happened in that part of the 
world, to have risen chiefly from two persons, who were 
not much talked of; and those,’ says he, ‘are Prince 
Menzikoff and the Duchess of Mirando !’—Tatler, April 
6, 1710. The Menzikoffs are still at it, after the lapse of 
145 years—but who is the Duchess of Mirando? The 
prince above mentioned was a great man in his day, and 
procured the succession to the throne of the widow of 
Peter the Great: but he was sent to Siberia, poor man, by 
her successor, and died in poverty. Who can say that the 
coincidence will not go as far as this with regard to his 
descendant, Prince Menschikoff, as we now think fit to spell 
the name? 


GAELIC LITERATURE IN AUSTRALIA. 


We observe by the newspapers of Melbourne, that it is 
proposed to issue a periodical in the Gaelic language in 
that city, for the use of the Highlanders resident in 
Victoria, and in the other Australian colonies. This 
periodical, to resemble a monthly newspaper, and to be 
called Am Fior Ghaidlical, is to embrace articles of moral 
and religious instruction, and to communicate intelligence 
from the Highlands and Islands of Scotland. The very 
proposal to start such a periodical, shews that there must 
be a considerable number of Highland immigrants in 
Australia requiring the solacements of literature; but we 
doubt much the policy of cultivating a language which is 
of no value in letters, and which can serve no other 
purpose than to make the Highlanders in Australia the 
same peculiar people they were at home. Instead of 
attempting still more to Gaelicise their minds, it is our 
bounden duty to teach them to read, speak, think, and 
feel in English. 


HOW TO MAKE SEA-WATER. 


There cannot be a question that by far the simplest 
plan would consist in the evaporation of the sea-water 
itself in large quantities, preserving the resulting salt in 
closely-stopped vessels to prevent the absorption of mois- 
ture, and vending it in this form to the consumer; the 
proportion of this dry saline matter being 56) ounces 
to 10 gallons of water, less three pints. This plan was 
suggested by Dr E. Schweitzer for the extemporaneous 
formation of sea-water for medicinal baths. Mr H. 
Schweitzer writes me, that he has for many years made 
this compound in accordance with his cousin’s analysis. 
The proportion ordered to be used is 6 ounces to the 
gallon of water, and stirred well until dissolved.— 
R. Warrington in Annals of Natural History. 


THE VOICE. 

[These beautiful lines are extracted from a volume of elegant 
Poetry by Mrs Abdy. This is the sixth volume the accomplished 
authoress has presented to her friends: a selection from them, 
we are sure, would be an acceptable offering to the public. } 
Tuov art not now so fair and gay as thou wert wont to be ; 
Pale is thy cheek, once blooming as the wild-rose on the 

tree ; 
No longer are thy coral lips by sportive dimples crowned, 
Thy form hath lost its airy grace, thy step its springing 
bound. 


Thine eyes—those deep and glorious eyes, at once so dark 
and bright— 

Shine with a saddened lustre now, a veiled and languid 
light ; 

I see upon thy nobla brow the lines of anxious care, 

And silver threads are twining with thy locks of ebon hair. 


Yet hast thou kept one gift from Heaven, unharmed, 
unaltered, still ; 

How on my eager senses seems that tuneful voice to thrill! 

Like to the gushing melody of waters pure and clear, 


| 
It comes amid the din of life to soothe my wearied ear. 
| 


Visions of bright and banished scenes around me seem to 
throng, 

When daily I held speech with thee, whose very speech | 

was song: | 

And now, methinks, that well-known voice, with soft and 
silvery chime 

Pours forth a lay of triumph o’er the startling wrecks of | 
Time! | 


Thy fresh and youthful loveliness has ceased to charm the | 
sight, 

Yet deem not, sweet enchantress, that thy wand is broken 
quite ; 

Love's subtle spell thou yet mayst weave, since yet thou 
canst rejoice 

In Woman’s most resistless charm—the magic of a Voice! | 


SENDING TO COVENTRY EXPLAINED. 


Clarendon reproaches with virulence our spirited an- | 
cestors for disloyalty to Charles I. The day after the king 
left Birmingham on his march from Shrewsbury in 1642, 
they seized his carriages, containing the royal plate and 
furniture, which, for security, they conveyed to Warwick 
Castle. They apprehended all messengers and suspected 
persons ; frequently attacked, and reduced small parties 
of the Royalists, whom they sent prisoners to Coventry. 
Hence the proverbial expression, in reference to a refrac- 
tory person, ‘Send him to Coventry.’—Willis’s Notes and 


Queries. 


CURIOUS EXPERIMENT AT LEEDS. 

In this article, in No. 51, the cost of grinding is erroneously 
stated as having been reduced to Is. 8d. per bag; it should have 
been per quarter. Another matter is understated in behalf of 
the society—namely, that the shares subscribed were never more 
than 2Is. each; in all, 3200 guineas, all the increase of funds 
beyond that point having been by profits, of which there was 


NEW WORK OF FICTION BY LEITCH RITCHIE. 

On the conclusion of MARE TIMO, the author of 
WEARYFOOT COMMON will present our readers with 
another story of modern life, to be continued in weekly chapters 
till completed. 


Printed and Published by W. and R. Cuamurrs, 3 Bride’s Passage, 
Fleet Street, Loxpox, and 339 High Street, Eprxsvrncn. Also 
sold by J. M‘Griasuan, 50 Upper Sackville Street, Dupiix, and 
all Bookseller. 
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